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AIALT PRODUCTS INC. 


, WILL BE NO DELAY on our part in turning the output of 
our great plant back into regular channels. We know of the urgent 
need which exists for roofing materials. We are preparing to meet 
this call with the same swift action that we have given to the 
Nation’s war requirements. Barber Genasco Shingles and Roofings 
may be available soon. Your pre-war experience proved the Barber 
Genasco line to be the most profitable, because most productive of 
customer satisfaction. Look now for new and even better products 


that will give you added advantage in selling, and even greater profit. 


ASPHALT PRODUCTS, INC. 
MADISON, ILLINOIS 


UTILITY 


Now Available 
BARBER Genasco 


RESURFACER 
B-U RESURFACER 
ROOF COATING 
ASPHALT FIBRE COATING 
PLASTIC CEMENT 
FLASHING CEMENT 
LIQUID LAP CEMENT 
CONCRETE PRIMER 
LIQUID ASPHALT “S” 
BATTERY SEAL ASPHALT 
SEAL-TITE ASPHALT 
SHINGLE ADHESIVE 


* 
COMING SOON 


Genasco Shingles made with 
Trinidad Native Lake Asphalt... 
and BARBER Genasco Roll 
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COMPLETELY MANUFACTURED 


OU CAN SAVE not only 

dollars and cents—but 
valuable time as well — when 
you use Tru-Sized Doors... 
This superior product gives 
complete satisfaction in every 
way. Quick installation— 
perfect fitting — new beauty. 


Fully machined for standard 
locks and hinges, Tru-Sized 
Doors help carpenters and 
builders do a better job 
than ever before, and 
in less time. You 
can save from 55. 
to 70 minutes on 

every installation! 


-_ Wheeler Osgood Sales Corp. Dept. 8 
Tacoma 1, Washington 


Please send me free literature and detailed 
guide sheet for ordering Tru-Sized Doors. 


TRU-s 4 
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issue to Colonel Sullivan and 

the Great Southern Lumber 

Co., of which he was general 
manager, brought this interesting 
and amusing letter from A. 
Fletcher Marsh, President of the 
Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago: 

“In reading over your ‘Shirt 
Sleeve Survey,’”’ Mr. Marsh writes, 
“IT was reminded of a point men- 
tioned by Bill Summerhays at lunch- 
eon today; how in 1911 Geo. Town- 
send, the then Sales Manager of 
Great Southern, said to me that in 
a few more years there would be 
nothing but large sawmills left; 
which was only 100 percent wrong. 

“Mr. Summerhays then followed 
up with this story: ‘You remember 
when Colonel Crosby put one of his 
sons in a little operation at Boga- 
lusa. The mill was down the track 
a little ways from Great Southern; 
so young Crosby put up this sign— 
“Next to the Biggest Sawmill in the 
World.” ’ ” 

Well, plenty of prophesies have 
been known to backfire; even those 
put out by men as shrewd and ex- 
perienced as Mr. Townsend. This 
recalls something that happened 
quite a while back; when I was 
traveling from Chicago to Alton, to 
attend my first lumber convention. 

On the train was Uncle George 
Hotchkiss. Uncle George was ap- 
proaching ninety; was Secretary 
Emeritus of the Illinois Retailers; 
knew practically every phase of the 
industry from having worked in it 
at some time during his long life; 
was so widely experienced that he 
was regarded as the Nestor of the 
lumber world. 

Largely to make conversation I 
asked him what he thought of sci- 
entific forestry; at that time a 
fairly new and not universally ac- 
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IN THE July 22 


= 


cepted idea. Well, I certainly got 
the conversation! Uncle George 
blew up like a contact bomb. Scien- 
tific forestry, as he saw it, was not 
scientific and had no proper place 
in the forests. The sooner it was 
forgotten the better off the indus- 
try would be. 

The old gentleman elaborated his 
low opinion of this fool notion until 
he climbed into an upper berth. It 
was one of his cultivated eccentrici- 
ties always to take an upper; ex- 
plained, as I recall it, by the better 
ventilation. Uncle George scorned 
the sissy aid of the porter’s ladder. 
He was still administering the coup 
de grace to scientific forestry, the 
next morning, when he slid down 
the curtain. 

Of course he, too, was only 100 
percent wrong. There were other 
men, such as the late Henry Hardt- 
ner, of the Urania Lumber Co., who 
could see the value of this new 
idea; and to these men we owe the 
fact that our industry has an ex- 


, panding future. 


Crosby’s play on words, “Next to 
the Biggest Sawmill in the World,” 
recalls another signboard pun that 
was widely copied, or perhaps ap- 
peared spontaneously, in river 
towns the country over. There were 
many variants, but this was the 
theme: “Best Lumber Yard in 
Town by a Dam Site.” Whether or 


not there was a dam across the 


river didn’t seem to matter; though 
if there were it added to the jest 
and to its easy interpretation. 

My old Chief, the late Met. L. Sa- 
ley, objected to this particular play 
upon words. This still seems curi- 
ous to me; for Saley had a fanciful 
turn of mind, was ready to take a 
joke where he found it and used to 
salt his copy in this journal with 
genial and sometimes with robust 
banter. But his jeu d’esprit, the 
“best yard by a dam site,” didn’t 
please him. Several times, in his 
department, he took out after the 
authors and owners of these signs 
with a sharp stick. Like Queen 


= 


Robert Kerr 


I ad- 


Victoria, he was not amused. 
mit that I always was. 
* 


Where but in America! Last Sun- 
day morning I went to a neighbor- 
hood pharmacy to buy a New York 
Times. Staring idly into a show- 
case, while he waited for a pur- 
chase, was a well-known Senator 
who represents a big mid-western 
State in the Upper House. The 
busy pharmacist answered the 
phone, held up the instrument and 
called loudly, “Oh Senator! 
ma’s calling!’’ The Senator smiled, a 
little self-consciously, took the 
phone and listened while his wife 
told him of something else she 
wanted him to get in the shop. 

* 


Lyle Saxon, the New Orleans 
author, tells this one. Maybe it 
should be filed as a prophecy or 
something. 

Saxon, who has countless friends, 
white and black, in the Mardi gras 
city, met a colored acquaintance on 
Canal Street and stopped to talk 
with him. He asked the usual per- 
sonal questions that a negro expects 
from his white friends; finally asked 


- the boy where he was living. “Ain’t 


you heard about that, Mr. Lyle?” 
the boy said, “I’m fixed up good. 
Sure am. I’m livin’ in one of these 
new government slums.” 


Daisy’s Delight 


RS. HARRIMAN, the. popular 
Minister to Norway, is known 
to everybody as “Daisy” and 
seems to like being so called. 

She’s a breezy person. She was talk- 
ing about the scarcity of Democrats 
in Washington before the advent of 
Mr. Roosevelt. One day, walking 
along Massachusetts Avenue, she 
heard a hurdy-gurdy playing the 
“Sidewalks of New York.” On sud- 
den impulse she hired the Italian 
operator for $10 to play this tune all 
day in front of Andrew Mellon’s 
home. “I don’t suppose he heard it,” 
Mrs. Harriman said, “for he probably 
was at the Treasury. But I thought 
it might have a therapeutic value to 
play a Democratic tune on Massachu- 
setts Avenue at that’ time. Anyway, 
you know what happened. That’s 
right. FDR!” 
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Breaking 
Wartime 


Habits 


lumber and building materials business by remote control with a 

complicated system of limitations and restrictions. Many of us, how- 

ever, need to be reminded from time to time of just how much of the 
individual initiative we exercised in the control of business in prewar 
days has been taken from us since 1941. 


V" ONE. NEEDS TO BE TOLD that the government is running the 


Most of us either actively or passively resist change, but once that 
resistance is broken down by force or appeal to reason, we learn the 
rules of the new order of things, and they become habit with us. While 
accepting government wartime restrictions on business, we resisted them 
if only to the extent of telling ourselves that we would force their 
removal with the coming of peace. Now that we are reaching the end 
of three years of ever increasing government control we continue to tell 
ourselves that government control is only a wartime measure that will 
be removed or forced out of existence as soon as our enemies are con- 
quered. We must remember, however, that as we continue to tell our 
selves these things, living under government control of business is 
becoming— in fact, has become—a fixation, the usual or habitual way 
of conducting a business. 


The longer we live with and under government control the more 
firmly fixed becomes the habit of living and doing business that way. 
We have no fear that lumbermen have relaxed or will relax in any 
degree their insistence that control of their business be returned to them 
at the earliest feasible moment. We do, however, point out that if the 
heads of lumber and building materials concerns are not prepared with 
definite and detailed plans with which they can change their thinking, 
their approaches to the problems of conducting business, as well as the 
methods of doing business, breaking the habit of working under govern- 
ment control, can be just as difficult, and will be more dangerous than 
giving up the habits of operation under the system of free private 
enterprise. 


We have learned to get most of the answers to running a business 
from an L-order or an M-order or an OPA regulation. When these 
are all gone we will have to return to the process of getting the answers 
as we did before the war—by facing up to the problem, analyzing it, 
and being willing to gamble on our own judgment. 


We can make up our minds whether we will make that change the 
hard and dangerous way, without the mental conditioning that formu- 
lating a detailed postwar plan of operation provides, or the relatively 
easy and safe way, with a plan. Even if only a small part of the plan 
proves to be operative after the war, conscientiously evolving a step by 
step plan, is a must as a habit breaker. 
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Seems like everybody wants better walls and ceilings 


VERY MORNING hundreds of 
letters and postcards tumble 


from our mailbags. 


From every state in the union they 
come—asking for information on how 
to re-cover cracked plaster and carry 


out repair and modernizing jobs with 


Upson Panels. 


UPSON NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
APPEARS IN THESE 
MAGAZINES 


AMERICAN HOME 
BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
McCALL’S 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
HOUSE & GARDEN 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
PATHFINDER 
FARM JOURNAL 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


What does it mean? 


It means that millions of American 
homes have a cracked plaster problem. 
It means that millions of home owners 
are exasperated with the dirt, the delay 
and the mess of replastering—and the 
cracks that so often come back. Millions 
want to end these troubles—once and 
for all. And in their new postwar homes, 


they want crackproof walls and ceilings. 


No doubt about it! A huge postwar 
market is building up in these homes 
for lumber dealers, job contractors, 
builders and architects. A market which 
is being developed and readied by Upson 
National advertising totaling over 
130,000,000 advertisements this year. 


While today we are working our hardest 
to supply Upson Panels to our armed 
forces in adequate quantities, our ad- 


vance planning is going forward too. 


In making your own future plans, you 


are fully justified in figuring on a good 


volume of business involving Upson 


Panels. The Upson Co., Lockport, N. Y. 


[is 


STRONG-BILT PANELS — approximately ¥” thick — for new construction. KUVER-KRAK 
PANELS — 14” thick — for covering cracked plaster. UPSON PROCESSED BOARD — 34g" tliick 
— for display and general utility uses. DUBL-THIK FIBRE TILE — for kitchen and bath 


Upson Quality Products Are Easily Identified By The Famous Blue - Center 
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Class 1 Consumers of Hard- 
woods may receive part of their 
fourth quarter requirements in the 
third quarter. -Such a consumer 
may invoke either of two arrange- 
ments; whichever is larger: (1) 
Twenty percent of the amount of 
hardwood lumber he ordered for 
delivery in the third quarter prior 
to August 15; or (2) twenty per- 
cent of the amount of hardwood 
lumber he reported in inventory 
at the time he filed his WPB-3640 
application for authority to re- 
ceive lumber in the fourth quarter... . This MAY 
indicate a certain future flexibility in all lumber con- 
trols. Direction 14, L-335. 


Direction No. 8, L-335 has been clarified by a WPB 
release explaining that dealers are wrong if they 
consider themselves restricted to the 5,000 to 8,000 
feet of lumber per quarter which may be sold to 
“all other consumers.” This release names over 
types of sales a dealer may make; such as sales to 
authorized Class I consumers, Class II consumers 
with ratings higher than AA-5 MRO, sales to city, 
county and State governments, road and street de- 
partments, schools, hospitals and utilities, farmers 
with WFA certifications and a good many others. 


This release might well serve as a dealer's sales 
guide. Index No. WPBI-2293. 


Any person assigned a maintenance, repair and 
operating supplies symbol (MRO) and rating under 
CMP Regulation 5 may use such rating to obtain 
materials to install or relocate machinery or equip- 
ment. Amat. to Direction 15 to regulation. 


Form 3813, application for authority to place cer- 
tified and unrated orders for lumber under L-335, 
has been further explained. If the inventory con- 
tains items not readily salable (dead or slow-mov- 
ing items or green lumber that is stacked in the yard 
to dry and can not be sold in its present state) these 
items should be explained in the covering letter and 
will be deducted before the calculations are made. 
For a time the 3813 applications received from a 
producing area were automatically denied, on the 
theory that lumber could be gotten from small mills. 
This has been changed; and a dealer whose appli- 
cation has been denied for that reason should file a 
new application or appeal for reconsideration. 


The construction industry may add to presently 
established ceilings for construction services, in- 
creases in wage costs since Oct. 3, 1942, that have 
been approved or authorized by the Wage Adjust- 
ment Board, National War Labor Board or Economic 
Stabilization Director. Industrial and commercial 


building for 1944 is estimated at seven and a half 


billion dollars. Almost half this sum will be repair 
and maintenance work. In computing the ceiling, 
the difference in labor cost between the old rate and 
the new adjusted rate is added to the maximum 
price. RMPR No. 251. 


Ceiling of vitrified clay sewer pipe and allied 
products, produced in the East Central Area, has 
been raised approximately eight percent at the 
manufacturer level. Amdt. 46, Order A-1, MPR 188; 
Amdt. 5, RMPR 206. oes 


White quartered oak, commonly used in the man- 
ufacture of office chairs, comes under the restriction 
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A page of vital information 
and comment digested for 
busy lumber and building 
material executives. 


of Direction 9, L-335. This direction prohibits receipt 
of “No. 1 common white oak or better for most 
civilian products.’ Explanation was issued in re- 
sponse to a question recently raised at a meeting of 
the Wood Office Furniture Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee. 


Stocks of bronze and copper screening held by 
the Metals Reserve Co., a subsidiary of the RFC, 
have been released for sale. Information can be 
gotten from the company at 155 East 44th St., New 
York City. The screening is sold “as is.” Widths 
are principally 17 inches and narrower; would be 
suitable chiefly for maintenance and repair work. 


Retail dealers in stock screen goods whose freight 
rates on items purchased from jobbers exceeds 75 
cents per 100 pounds may increase their maximum 
prices by specified percentages. This will make 
little difference in actual figures but will simplify 
computation of maximum prices. Increase is two 
percent of the list price in the stock screen goods 
regulation; three percent on combination doors. 
Amat. 5, MPR No. 381. . 


West Coast distributors of cooperage products 
will have their selling prices established by OPA 
on an individual basis. Distributors may apply to 
the OPA Lumber Branch, Washington 25, D. C., for 
approval of their prices or pricing methods. Amdt. 
1, MPR No. 520. 


Letters sent by M. L. Fleishel to Justice Byrnes, 
General Somervell and the War Production Board 
indicate clearly the crisis in truck transportation. 
The Army a short time ago requisitioned 93 percent 
of the current production of heavy tires. Result was 
the allocation of about 60,000 heavy-duty tires, dur- 
ing August, to civilian users. But these civilian 
users have been classified in two groups; and for 
reasons which this industry does not understand the 
logging industry is in group two. Of the available 
tires, 54,600 were allocated to group one; leaving 
5,400 to group two. Loggers have to share this 
microscopic pool with numerous other industries 
also in group two. 


_ WPB is preparing an order releasing No. 4 Fir 
and Hemlock from the terms of L-335. This means, 
in effect, that No. 4 Fir and Hemlock is no longer 
considered as “lumber” insofar as L-335 is con- 
cerned and may be sold by anyone, manufacturer, 
wholesaler, retailer, or distributor, without certifica- 
tion, rating, or anything else: In other words, there 
is no longer any limitation on No. 4 Fir and Hemlock 
as far as L-335 is concerned; you may sell it to the 
extent that you can buy it, but wait for the official 
release. May reach you before this does. 
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Our Business Overseas 


16 


as it seems to 


HERE’S A DISTURBED feeling in this industry 
T about the future supply of lumber for the domestic 
market. This uneasiness centers about Federal 
control agencies; and it divides into two related parts. 
The first is the surmise that, at this time, lumber 
distribution controls could be relaxed with safety. This 
of course is not being done. 

The second is the suspicion that the agencies refuse 
to liberalize the controls because they plan to send large 
quantities of American lumber overseas, to our allies and 
to their rescued neighbors, for the post-war reconstruc- 
tion of Europe. 

Newspapers have carried stories about the proposed 
rehabilitation program. Because part of this program 
is outright relief, it has been easy to conclude that the 
whole project is to be placed on a charity basis; or, at the very least, that the needs of 
Europe are to be put ahead of the needs of this country. So far the Federal overseas 
agencies haven’t given out much exact information about policies, plans and material 
budgets. It isn’t surprising that some business men think the country is being prepared 
for a large diversion of American lumber away from the American market. 

Such a diversion is at least possible; and lumbermen will be smart to watch these agencies 
and their performances. This is always good advice. 

But those who should know the facts, and this includes men in the industry as well as 
men in the agencies, tell us such a diversion is improbable. Up to this time, no official com- 
mitments have been made. If they are made, it will be done in the open; through diplo- 
matic channels. No fast ones are planned. ; 

The agencies have to be fact-finding bureaus first; for they can’t even announce plans and 
material budgets until they have gathered this information about total needs and total re- 
sources. Some tentative estimates have been made. But before these figures are mentioned 
a few background factors should be set up. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN collected these 
statements chiefly from Arthur Bevan, of the Foreign Economic Administration. Mr. Be- 
van is a noted forest engineer; widely known and highly respected in this industry. 


Businessmen in Federal Agencies 


First: Federal control agencies are staffed in the main by business men; and these men 
as a rule believe that the interests of American business are identical with the interests of 
the Ameriean people. This is not a stale and worn-out slicker saying; for agency officials 
expect to go back to private business when the war is over, so they work for the interests of 
business in terms of the interests of the people. You either believe this or you don’t believe 
it; and argument would not change your opinion. Whether or not you believe them, busi- 
ness men in government explain it that way. 

This is important to us, for a simple and direct reason. If these agency officials agree to 
plans for the rehabilitation of Europe, they will do it because in their opinion it will be of 
value to the United States, the American people and American business. 

Here’s a passing example: Foreign trade during the pre-war years seldom amounted to as 
much as ten percent of U. S. commerce; but that extra ten percent or less did make the differ- 
ence between national profit and national loss. During the war, many people in Europe have 
endured the destruction of their homes at the hands of the enemy; have carried on because 
their governments promised them, among other things, to replace these homes after the war. 
Failure to keep this promise might reduce overstrained people to political and social chaos. 
Hence the sending of minimum amounts of building materials, not as gifts but as export 
sales, might well save a nation as friends and customers of this country. Shrewd observers 
say this is possible. It wouldn’t be a matter of charity; but it would be a matter of careful 
balancing of needs, supplies and finances; including our own. 


Aid to Business—Aid to People 


Second: If it’s true, as we say it is, that the interests of the people are also the interests 
of business, then a control that aided the one should aid the other. 

Here’s a case; taken not from the past but from the future. There are business men 
who have never believed in business regulation. At least they want no more of it when the 
shooting war ends. They ask that controls over both distribution and prices be lifted on 
armistice day. They think it is their right to have freedom of action in the postwar market. 
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Well, there’s a factor they seem to have overlooked. Maybe they think of all European 
countries as ruined and bankrupt and candidates only for charity. Of course these coun- 
tries have suffered terribly. But it happens that in various ways several of them have ac- 
cumulated really impressive exchange balances in the United States; and because of the 
losses and sufferings of their people these governments are much more interested in getting 
goods, including building materials, than in protecting their cash balances. Remove price 
and distribution restrictions from American lumber, and these foreign governments would 
immediately enter our markets and bid high enough to get this lumber. In this auction 
market, producers would have a field day—for a brief period. American consumers would 
be stuck; and it’s an easy guess that frame construction would suffer the permanent loss of 
customers in the multiple thousands. We’re told that this is no figment of the imagination. 
What should be done? Should we forbid the export of lumber? But that would be Federal 
regulation with a vengeance; and it could be curtains for that important ten percent of 
foreign trade. Set up the export of lumber upon a knowledge of the facts and in a way to 
serve the long range interests of the American people? That’s what the agencies want. 

Flexibility 

Third: Some business men hold that Federal control is something like a master switch. 
Close it, and every control light is on. Open it, and every light is off. No middle course; no 
flexibility. 

At no time during the war has this “all, or nothing at all’ control policy been followed. 
Lumber in general has been a critical material; so our industry has had plenty of rigid con- 
trol. But even lumbermen have experienced some flexibility of control. This “flexibility” 
means, of course, that as supply rises in relation to demand, distribution ceilings have been 


raised; and when the demand and supply come into balance the distribution controls are 
f completely and quietly removed. 


s Walnut is a case in point. For a time all U. S. walnut production was needed for gun 
i] stocks. None was sold to civilians; none was sold even to the English, who were desperate 
d ' for the wood. They experimented with other hardwoods, bought in Canada. When the 
U; S. military needs were met, our government negotiated with the English and exchanged 
S walnut for those other Canadian hardwoods, needed in this country. When English mili- 
tary needs were by way of being met, walnut was released to the civilian market. Controls 


s of this wood followed its own pattern of supply and demand; simply did not follow the pat- 
- tern applied to any other species. It wasn’t lumber control; it was walnut control. This flex- 
_ ible regulation policy has been followéd in every industry and is going to be followed until 
the time comes when the last control order is lifted. 


Fact Finding 


d Fourth: The most important factor of European rehabilitation, at the moment, is the 
e gathering of these pertinent statistical facts. The FEA, for example, is primarily an emer- 
. gency war agency; handles emergency export-import business on a day-to-day basis. It has 
been suggested as the possible government organization to manage this rehabilitation. But 
Mr. Bevan stated that neither he nor any one else knew who would be assigned this work. 
But he added that whether the FEA, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or 
some one of several other agencies did it, the first thing necessary would be this great pat- 
tern of practical fact in regard to needs and resources. Hence the great number of confer- | 
ences being held with commissions of European governments. These are not begging expe- 
ditions. Far from it. They are fact-finding conferences; and in the long run they are as 
important to the U. S. and to U. S. business as to our foreign neighbors. At least that’s the 
theory; and American business trusts the skill and knowledge of the business men who are 
representing the interests of our country. 


7 Postwar Lumber Export 


To quote even tentative figures on postwar lumber export may not be so good; simply be- 
cause that volume can’t be determined until all the conference facts are in. 

But because some lumbermen fear the domestic market is about to be picked clean by 
these exports, the tentative figures may be reassuring. These figures have been assembled 
by the lumber industry. They assume a post-war production of U. S. mills amounting to 
35 billion feet a year. Total exports are expected to be about 3% billion feet a year. It 
might be slightly more than this; depending upon the hardwood figures. This total includes 
1% billion feet of softwoods to the United Kingdom; a billion feet to the Orient; % billion 
feet to Canada; and % billion to Continental Europe, South America and South Africa. 
These are rough. estimates; and variations are easily found. 

One reason they’re not ‘too reliable is that no trustworthy information comes out of \ 
Nazi-dominated Europe. It may be the Nazis have swept the French forests away. Under-, \\.) 
ground reports are that the Nazis in four years have taken a 25-year cut from the Polish \ fy’ 
forests. They have tried to strip the forests of Finland; may not have succeeded com-/ 
pletely, because Finnish timber must be shipped by sea because of a lack of railroads. The \\ 
harbors are accessible only to small ships, many of which have been sunk earlier in the war. y 
Until more is known about the destruction of housing in France and Greece and the Low 
Countries and on around the circle, no estimate can be made of minimum housing require- 
ments. This 3% billion feet is a preliminary estimate. 
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R. E. Schroeder 


Ray Hall 


NE OF MILWAUKEE’S out- 
standing lumber dealers has 
proven in the last couple of 
years that concentrated, intelli- 

_gent sales effort can reap a whirl- 

wind of profitable business which is 

outside of wartime restrictions. 
Such restrictions curtailed the 
sale of many of the 63 year old 

Schroeder Lumber & Supply Com- 

pany’s best lines of merchandise. 

So in 1942, in line with indications 

that were obvious to every dealer, 

the company released a bombastic, 
two-fold sales campaign which has 
since paid off in a big way. One 

angle was insulation; the other a 

packaged conversion service which 

made room for new families in ex- 
isting structures. 

The Schroeder newspaper adver- 
tisements, which have always run 

every week year around, took on a 
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Insulation -- 


Home Conversion 


Sustain Wartime Volume for 
Milwaukee Dealer 


AN EXACTING ACCOUNT OF HOW LUMBER DEALER SALES 
CAN BE MAINTAINED AT A HIGH LEVEL WITHIN WARTIME 
LIMITATIONS. 


Written under the direction of H. K. Lange, Western Mineral Products Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


new tone. “Flash from Washing- 
ton: New Type of War Conversion 
Loans Available up to $5,000,” was 
a typical piece of copy. Others fol- 
lowed this line: “Uncle Sam Says, 
‘Make Room for War Workers’ ”; 
“You Help Your Country When You 
Insulate Your Home.” 


Insulation Sales Boom 


An idea of what advertising ac- 
complished, backed by the sales 
force, is shown in the record which 
the Schroeder company made in 
sales of vermiculite fill-type insula- 
tion in two years. Prior to 1942, 
125 bags of this particular product 


had been sold per year. Then the 
company inaugurated its aggressive 
insulation sales campaign. The first 
step was to get their salesmen to- 
gether to hear a straight-forward 
account by the manufacturer’s rep- 
resentative concerning the proper- 
ties of the product and what it 
could be expected to do. Next, a 
sales contest was established; and 
in connection with this, a daily let- 
ter was sent during the entire 
month of February to each sales- 
‘man. 

In the spring, newspaper adver- 
tising for the product was started 
in the classified section of one of 
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the large Milwaukee dailies. For- 
eign language newspapers were also 
used. Soon leads began to come in. 
In the yard office and at the home 
remodeling shows, which are a fea- 
ture of the Schroeder sales pro- 
gram,-a bag of the material was 
prominently displayed. Demonstra- 
tions of its low heat conductivity 
were made with a blow torch, and a 
glass wall panel showed how the 
material would run around obstruc- 
tions to give a complete fill. The 
results of these combined efforts 
was the sale of 2000 bags of the 
material in 1942. The next year, 
continued selling emphasis on the 
product, larger space appropriation 
for newspaper advertising, and in- 
tegration of insulation into the 
company’s “Packaged Service” di- 
vision sent the number of bags to 
4000 for 1948. This year, with ad- 
vertising space curtailed because of 
the paper shortage, Schroeder ad- 
vertising is centered around this in- 
sulation; and it looks as though 
1944 will top all previous records. 
It has, in fact, become necessary to 
place a standing carload order with 
the manufacturer. 

The “Packaged Service” division 
is easily the most streamlined phase 


Left: Room that was added to bungalow by incorporating 
a large dormer as shown above. Right: The original attic 
space which was converted into the room shown. 


of Schroeder sales promotion. When 
it was first started, J. E. Schroeder, 
president-treasurer, said, ‘“‘we pro- 
pose to take the initiative in pack- 
aging three essentials and present- 
ing them to the public in an attrac- 
tive form: (1) quality materials; 
(2) convenient financing; (3) reli- 
able contractors who will do the job 
right. The consumer can then buy 
a building job with the same confi- 
dence he has when he deals with 
other established industries.” 

The “Packaged Service” division 
delivers a complete construction job 
with the ease and precision of a 
storekeeper handing over a pound 
of butter. Thus far, the emphasis 
has been on remodeling old houses, 
to provide additional living quar- 
ters for war workers or wives and 
children of men in the armed forces 
who have doubled up with relatives 
while the men are away; certainly a 
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timely channelling of the service. 
Key man in the division is Ray 
Hall, who decides whether a job is 
feasible and how much it should 
cost. He probably. knows more 
about building practices in Milwau- 
kee during the last eighty years 
than any other person in town. Give 
him the age of a house, and he will 
be able to tell you what you are 
likely to run into in the way of con- 
cealed piping and similar problems, 
once you start tearing out the walls. 
Said Mr. Hall: “Remodeling is one 
of the toughest angles of any type 
of building. You have to anticipate 
a lot of things. If you don’t keep 
practicing like a piano player, you 
lose your touch. Each day you are 
(Continued on page 44) 
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foot lengths. Gra@ep§ Select through 


Available 

Can supply 5 een red cedar 
in four to 12 inc idths and three 
and five foot | s. Some four 
No. 3. Monticellt; 


is. 


Have availab ee cars of 4/4 


birch S2S to inch. All 24 
inches long, al dried, mostly 
clear stock. N ndon, Wis. 


Can furnish five @ars 1x4 to 1x12 
kiln dried Arkansas soft pine trims 
in 12 to 44 inch |J€éngths—averaging 
24 to 26 inches.) {About 20 percent 
is S4S to 25/32 ahd 3/4 inches, and 
the balance is SBS-tongue 1E, S38- 
groove 1E, and S T&G. Will 
average about 10 to 15 percent No. 


1 & Btr., five \Rerdent No. 3 and 

balance No. 2. sas City. . 
Have availabl e car heavy yel- 

low pine with mall amount of 


soft hardwoods i¥ 10 inch lengths 
and up. About percent mixed 
pattern, S2S and }S4S. Mostly 95 
percent dry. St/Mjouis, Mo. 


Have approxi ly 25,000 feet 
4/4 air dried in four to 12 


inch widths a ht to 16 foot 


lengths. $28, es 65 percent 
No. 2 common} {25} percent No. 1 
common, and percent first and 


seconds. Chica 


Wanted 

Need three c ach of 4/4 soft- 
wood shorts S2 3/4 inch, and 
8/4 softwood shprts S2S to 1-3/4 
inch. Lengths inches and long- 
er, widths fou hes and wider. 
Air or kiln drief Prefer soft pine. 
New London, 


Need a soft light wood in 3/8 or 
11/32 inch stock, any width and 20 
inches long. Also 13/16 or 3/4 inch 
stock, any width, 12 inches or 
longer. New Castle, Pa. 


310. 

Want 120,000 pieces of yellow 
pine, poplar or white pine, S2S 
with ripped edges, measuring % x 
1% x 39 inches. Also need 25/32 
or 3/4 inch stock of the same spe- 
cies in the following sizes: 2-5/8 
x 12-5/8 inches; 1-3/4 x 16-3/8 
inches; 2 (net) x 14-3/4 inches; 
14% x 18% inches. Of the first and 
third 200,000 pieces are needed of 
each; the second and fourth, 100,- 
000 pieces of each. Huntington, 
W. Va. 

311. 

Can use 2% x 2% inch squares 
or 242 x 2% inch squares, or 10/4 
stock in random widths and random 
lengths six inches and longer, in 
gum, poplar, magnolia, sycamore, 
beech, birch or maple. Chicago. 
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All a part of the Pack-ad Serice 


Your advertising copy worries 
minimized for a complete year 


Specially Designed to Build Store Traffic 
Copy Promotes Only Material That’s Readily Available 
A Bargain at $84 for the Complete Year 


Terms of the Pach-Ad Service 


1. Mats, each one column wide by ten inches in 
once a month to the dealer’s office. Each mailing 
first and second insertion of the month. 


will be mailed 
contain mats for 


3. Service will start Sept. 15, 1944. 
4. Sold only on one year contracts. 


is to run, and he will thus get exclusive privileges in that paper. The 
dealer may not —— the newspaper in which the ad runs without 


This is merely a safeguard to eliminate duplication. If this is 
contract terminates, and the dealer forfeits any monies 
paid on the contract. 


a] of the PACK-AD Service in care of the AMERICAN LUM- 
ERMAN. 
violated 


9. Check covering the service must accompany order. Make checks 
— to ‘AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 139° No. Clark St., Chicago 


The Full Sewice 


°*84 
(twice a month all year) costs only........ 


FULL SERVICE (two columns per month) 


PARTIAL SERVICE (one column per month) 

for every yard over 3............ccccceeecssecccees $50 each 


The ( th instead of two) is also Sample 
6. i one mat mon on an 

the will not be sent to another dealer Ad 

to run in the same paper that a partial subscriber is using. However, 

the alternating mats, not used by the original partial subscriber may be 

cant to dealer who else partial aubscsther fer 
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5. Sold only for one dealer’s use in any newspaper (daily or bar sy 
provided he buys the full service. When the dealer places his order 
; must state the name and location of the newspaper in which the feature 
use m same paper. 
; 7. The advertising rights are for one time insertion in one newspaper. 
Additional usage must be arranged by separate contract. 
8. All contracts for the use of the service start within 30 days after 
receipt of the check. No service will be available before Sept. 15, the 
; opening date of the service, but all orders received at Chicago by Sept. 1 
i will start Sept. 15. 
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Hardwood Plywood Production Figures 


(Thousands of square feet) 


Total Black Gum Cottonwood & 
All Species Mahogany Sweet Gum Tupelo & Magnolia Birch Maple Yellow Poplar Beach & Elm Sycamore 
Hot Cold Hot Cold Cold Het Cold Hot Cold Het Cold Hot Cold Hot... Cold Hot Cold 
Press Press Press Press Press Press Press Press Press Press Press Press Press Press Press Press Press 
*27,743 68,604 4,082 1,110 12,923 4,015 15,651 *4,610 11,295 758 11,707 42,914 1,610 $452 2,029 *191 6,153 
*28,294 67,361 4,229 1,131 13,270 5,307 15,323 *4,387 10,906 566 11,831 $3,008 1,579 205 1,565 4,660 
5 6:44 *29,478 76,384 5,141 1,407 14,554 4,895 18,397 *4,582 12,034 457 13,378 3,055 2,140 $337 1,925 *253 4,607 
27,032 72,371 5,173 1,315 11,420 4,770 20,906 4,825 11,306 681 13,089 2,544 2,083 154 1,902 305 3,371 
*28,250 73,605 5,027 1,406 13,776 4,976 *19,511 *5,040 10,269 *517 13,166 *2,147 2,259 *177 1,934 *160 4,072 
31,965 72,254 4,830 1,506 13,228 *5,633 18,796 4,632 10,052 779 12,569 2,778 *2,716 178 1,779 274 2,876 
DUMRMEEs 6 scp ccceewewt 30,223 70,880 5,162 1,437 17,878 5,497 19,110 6,333 9,321 669 11,645 2,281 2,631 164 1,944 389 2,219 
Witaarellte ¢ 9:00 00>%.0:b oe 32,092 73,556 5,903 1,869 14,645 5,730 19,650 5,033 9,931 551 12,719 *2,035 2,494 198 1,933 190 2,539 
33,290 69,792 5,772 1,881 13,856 5,787 19,266 5,240 8,804 827 12,764 2,468 2,241 230 1,534 124 3,195 
33,039 72,955 5,569 1,816 15,644 6,027 19,605 5,460 8,143 742 11,896 1,783 2,371 245 1,621 278 3,712 
30,198 71,956 5,197 1,703 15,924 6,011 18,912 4,358 7,961 640 Rai Tas 1,633 2,157 231 1,648 *474 3,823 
ee ee ee ee ee 30,143 68,886 4,967 1,638 14,552 6,310 17,591 5,227 8,578 761 12,542 1,393 2,494 234 1,602 657 3,713 
31,298 68,370 4,573 1,919 12,246 5,328 16,993 5,013 9,006 824 13,453 1,840 2,802 224 1,751 1,703 3,346 
ETE yy ORS 8 a" ae 30,723 70,894 3,181 2,108 *12,382 6,256 *18,570 5,196 9,359 963 14,761 1,844 2,554 152 1,762 1,548 3,247 
Pee TS Perr a Ss oot oe 31,260 75,674 3,727 2,094 14,326 6,275 18,860 4,753 10,204 *1,542 14,798 2,288 2,722 +186 2,215 691 4,334 
*Proportion estimated, 10 percent to 20 percent. 
+Proportion estimated, 20 percent to 30 percent. 
tProportion estimated, 30 percent or more. 
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N AGGRESSIVE SELLING 

campaign during the late fall 

months is a good idea, because 

it commits farmers at a time 
when they have money to spend 
and skims the cream from the mar- 
ket before the silo manufacturer’s 
salesmen get into action. Many 
yards that have been doing a sub- 
stantial volume in silos have used 
this technique over the past years. 
I am told that cancellations in the 
spring are negligible when deposits 
are taken when contracts are 
signed. 

Any dealer selling the farm mar- 
ket should handle a line of silos 
if only to complete the yard’s serv- 
ice to its customers. There is no 
sound reason for passing up the 
profits on this item. Wooden silos 
are most numerous on farms, but 
during the past twenty years con- 
crete, tile, masonry and steel silos 


Left to right: Silos of wood, 
glazed tile and concrete stave. 


have made big inroads into this , 


field. Therefore, it is necessary 
to handle two or three types of silos 
in order to do a comprehensive sell- 
ing job. 

The most important thing to 
know about this business is how to 
figure the size of the silo that will 
meet a farmer’s need. Most silos 
sold turn out to be a disappoint- 
ment to the farmer as they do not 
have the capacity that is needed. 
Knowing that silage must: be fed 
off at the rate of two or three 
inches a day to prevent spoilage, 
and that the height of the silo 
should not be less than twice or 
more than three times the diam- 
eter, it is easy to figure size cor- 
rectly from the following tables. 

Figure A will determine the right 


diameter, based on feeding require- 
ments and the number of animals 
in the herd. 

Figure B will indicate the avail- 
able storage space in the silos of 
different diameters based on the 
depth of the silage. 

To see how these charts work, 
let us take as an example a farmer 
that has a herd of thirty-four cows, 
and is feeding thirty pounds of 
silage per herd over a period of 
one-hundred and eighty days. On 
the chart in figure A under the 
heading: 30 lbs. per head find the 
figure 34. Follow this line to the 
left and you will find the diameter 
to be 14 feet. Note that the weight 
of this one day supply is roughly a 
half-ton, so for 180 days, we need 
90 tons capacity. Now on figure B 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Keening Up te Dale on 


Wage and Hour Stabilization 


In the midst of more dramatic developments along 
the labor front, such as manpower priorities, employ- 
ers must not overlook the almost month-to-month 
changes in wage and salary stabilization. Keeping 
up-to-date with War Labor Board and Treasury De- 
partment controls is one of the important services ren- 
dered by the Labor Relations Institute to its 7,500 
members. Recent reports prepared by the Industrial 
Division on this subject have explained in detail four 
outstanding developments which further affect or re- 
strict the employer’s right to give increases. 

These four changes in the wage and salary stabiliza- 
tion picture consist of the following developments: 


1. Limitations on the percentage of new workers 
who may be hired above the minimum in the rate 
range. 


2. A new procedure on general increases which 
preserves established differentials. 


3. The development of a consistent policy on “fringe 
raises” by the Regional War Labor Boards. 


4. Disclosure that Treasury-controlled executives, 
administrators and professional employees have 
a better chance for increases than had previously 
been expected. 


In considering the following details, it is important 
to recall the factors which determine whether a given 
employee comes under the Treasury or the WLB. The 
Treasury Department hea jurisdiction over workers 
who (1) earn salaries of $5, 000 a year or more and 
(2) employees who occupy administrative, professional 
or executive positions. The War Labor Board controls 
all others. 


I. Hiring Above the Minimum 


The War Labor Board has amended its General Or- 
der 31 by restricting the number of employees who 
may be hired at rates above the minimum for a par- 
ticular job classification. Under the old rule a com- 
pany could hire employees at any figure within the 
rate range, provided the workers had the experience 
and aptitude to warrant a higher-than-minimum wage 
or salary. 

Under the new regulation, which applies to all 
employers with 31 or more workers, only 25 percent 
of the new workers within a yearly period can be 
paid above the minimum to start. The other 75 per- 
cent may not be paid more than the bottom of the 
rate range for the job. 

The percentage limitation is Sabet on job classifica- 
tions, and not on plant-wide personnel. For exam- 
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ple, within the next year a company plans to hire 
20 mechanics. The rate range for the job is 90c to 
$1.25. Fifteen of the new men—75 percent—must be 
hired at the minimum, or 90c: The remaining 5 may 
be paid a rate anywhere within the range if they 
have the experience to back up the higher-than-mini- 
mum scale. 

If less than four workers are hired in a single classi- 
fication, ONE of these newcomers may be hired 
at a rate in excess of the minimum. For instance, if 
three stenographers are hired, and the rate range is 
$25 to $35, one girl may be paid more than $25. 

The obvious caution to be observed is this: don’t 
squander your 25 percent allotment on average or 
mediocre applicants. Workers who really deserve the 
differential above the minimum may come along after 
your quota has been exhausted. 

Newly-hired employees to staff new departments or 
new plants are also covered in the new regulations. 
During the first year of operation, 50 percent of the 
now employees of a new department or plant may be 
hired at rates above the minimum of the wage bracket 
for the classification, After the first year, only 25 
percent of the employees may be so engaged. 

New job classifications are also provided for. In 
any new job classification where less than four em- 
ployees are hired during the given year, ONE may be 
paid more than the minimum. Of course, job classi- 
fications and rates for new departments or new plants 
must be submitted for approval before sins are put 
into effect. 


II. Preserving Established Differentials 


Under the new procedure, if the War Labor Board 
approves a new rate bracket, all employees covered by 
the range can be moved up without further approval, 
thus preserving established differentials—provided the 
average rate does not exceed the midpoint of the new 
range. 

Here is how the new rule works: 

An employer has 10 employees in a department. 
The rate range approved by the WLB is 60c to 80c. 
The midpoint of the range is 70c. The employer raises 
two employees from 70c to 75c, two from 65c to 70c, 
two from 62%c to 67%c, two from 60c to 65c and 
two from 55c to 60c. The average rate is now 67%4c, 
which is less than the midpoint of the range—70c. 

Only one figure in this instance—75c—exceeds the 
midpoint of the range. Because it is 5c over the 
midpoint, the nickel must be deducted from the in- 
dividual worker’s budget under General Order 31. 
The rest are below the midpoint, and need not be in- 
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cluded as part of the merit and length-of-service in- 
crease budget. 


III. Consistent Policy on “Fringe Raises” 
“Fringe raises,” as defined by the WLB, consist of 
such non-direct wage benefits as night-shift differen- 
tials, call-in pay, year-end bonuses, recruitment 
bonuses, suggestion bonuses, paid meals and sick leave 
plans, etc. All such benefits require WLB approval, 
depending in the main upon the practice in the indus- 
try. Once approved, they become an integral part of 
the wage structure. 
Following, in detail, is the policy of the War Labor 
Board on the various “fringe” issues, as compiled by 
the Field Staff of the Labor Relations Institute. 


1. Night shift differentials. Unless the practice 
would be entirely new to your industry, the War 
Labor Board will approve applications for pay- 
ment of a night shift differential. It has been 
the Board’s policy to grant up to 10c an hour, or 
10 percent of the hourly wage, whichever is the 


higher, for the third shift, and 5c for the second 
shift. 


2. Call-in-pay. The regional Boards have adopted 
a general practice of granting pay for not more 
than four hours in cases where an employee has 
reported for work and finds that he is not 
needed. 


3. Year-end bonus. If you paid a higher year-end 
bonus in 1941 than you did in ’42 or ’43, the 
Board will approve your request to go back to 
the 1941 amount—if you can prove that unusual 
circumstances prevented continuance of the 1941 
rate in the ensuing years. 

4. Recruitment bonus. Cash bonuses of $10 and 
$25 have been allowed by the WLB as rewards 
to employees who recruit new workers. While 
approval for such bonuses is not required in 
some areas, it is safest to take no chances. File 
Form One with your local Wage-Hour Division. 

5. Suggestion bonus. No approval is needed on 
bonuses given for worthwhile employee sugges- 
tions which are actually used and which effect 
real savings. However, the plan must not func- 
tion as a hidden wage increase, and the awards 
must not exceed the value of the contribution 
for which they are paid. 

6. Paid meals. The WLB will seldom turn ve a 
request for payment of a half-hour lunch period 
for workers who are engaged in continuous shift 
operations. It will also grant permission to pay 
for dinners in cases where the workers are re- 
quired to work three hours or more beyond the 
normally scheduled workday. 


7. Sick leave plans. These will be approved by the 
regional Boards, provided they are reasonable 
and do not constitute a hidden wage increase. 
But it is still a serious violation to pay for un- 
used sick leave. 


IV. Treasury Liberal With Raises 

Despite rumors to the contrary, the Treasury has 
granted almost 80 percent of all salary increases re- 
quested by employers, and nearly all salary rate sched- 
ules presented to the Salary Stabilization Unit have 
been approved—thereby making more merit increases 
available. In making this data public, Assistant Sec- 
retary John L. Sullivan also revealed that the net 
average increase given by the SSU since October 1942, 
has been 14.2 percent. These figures should reassure 
the employer who hesitates to seek salary raises on the 
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assumption that the Treasury “would probably turn 
me down.” 

Salary increases will be considered by the SSU if 
requested for the following purposes: 


1. To correct inequities. If WLB or SSU increases 
to one group of workers has thrown the wage 
relationships of other workers out of line, the 
SSU probably will make a correcting adjustment 
in the latters’ salaries. 


2. To compensate for increased duties and responsi- 
bilities. This does not mean added work, as is 
sometimes thought. It specifically applies to an 
enlargement of the employee’s authority and 
supervision. 


3. To fill new positions. The new Form SSU-2 must 
be filed for these. . 


4. To reward merit and length-of-service. Those in- 
creases can be made automatically, without ap- 
proval; if you have a regularly established plan 
in effect. In the absence of such a plan, you 
may request individual merit and length-of-serv- 
ice increases, on which the limitation is 15 per- 
cent. 


5. To offset the rise in the cost of living. Here, too, 
you can apply for relief, but you are limited to 
the “Little Steel” formula of 15 percent. 


6. To compensate for overtime. While the Treas- 
ury refuses to approve overtime payments to 
workers under its control, it does permit slight 
raises for those who have to put in many extra 
hours. 


7. To aid in the prosecution of the war or other 
special, demanding reasons. Under this clause, if 
you find you are losing key employees to higher- 
paying firms, you may ask the SSU for relief. 
While the latter disclaims the use of its offices 
for the purpose of controlling the flow of man- 
power, it will extend a helping hand if your case 
is justified. 


Conclusion 


In summing up these four major developments, it is 
worth noting that only one—the rule curbing employ- 
ment of new workers at higher-than-minimum rates 
for the job—is in any sense restrictive. The other 
three improve or emphasize the employer’s ability to 
secure constructive action from the stabilization au- 
thorities, provided the requests are reasonable and 
justified by conditions. 


U.S. WAR EXPENDITURES 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS DAILY RATE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
300|\— 4/300 
250 1250 
200} 200 
150}- 150 
50 |—— 
1941 1942 1943 1944 
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hara that lumber dealers will 

invest a huge sum in postwar 

promotion, modernization and 
expansion, and obviously, it won’t 
be C.O.D. business. The major por- 
tion of these transactions will be 
financed in some way and those ex- 
tending accommodations will want 
to see balance sheets, so now is the 
time to give thought to what your 
financial statement will look like 
when the time comes to make these 
postwar investments. 

Wise businessmen in all fields 
are anticipating their financial po- 
sition at war’s end by preparing 
“crash” balance sheets, a new ac- 
counting instrument born of our 
war economy, which attempts to 
appraise financial standing when 
they sound the last “‘all-clear’’. 

Your financial statement should 
be periodically analyzed from now 
on, so that you do not reach the 
postwar period with the equivalent 
of “baloney” money on the report 
you offer those who stand ready to 
underwrite your postwar program 
if your business position warrants 
it, and so that you may determine 
trends of income, costs, tendencies 
toward over-expansion, over-trad- 
ing and other factors that influence 
financial stability. The ratios and 
percentages between items on the 
financial statement should be 
checked, at least quarterly. 

Current assets: Cash, accounts 
and loans receivable, inventory. 
The ratio of current assets to cur- 
rent liabilities, called the current 
ratio, is the first computation. In 
prewar years, a 2-to-1 ratio, $2 in 
current assets to $1 in current lia- 
bilities, was considered satisfac- 
tory. Today, a 3-to-1 ratio or better 
is desirable. Why? Because the 
liquidity of working capital is the 
Big Apple of balance sheet analysis 
today and the higher the current 
ratio, the mere favorable your 
working capital status. Rememher, 
you must reach war’s end with am- 
ple funds to handle the outlays for 
sales promotion, expansion, mod- 
ernization and. rehabilitation, so 
there will be a heavy drain on your 
working capital at that time. Start 
putting your house in order now. 
Many dealers assume that working 
capital means cash. It is the dif- 
ference between the current assets 
and the current liabilities and is 
seldom all in cash. A part of it is 
in inventory, receivables and other 
assets of quick liquidity. 4 

Check the average collection pe- 
riod. Watch this trend. Because 
money and jobs are plentiful today, 
many dealers are too liberal with 


| IS CERTAIN as sand on Sa- 


credit. Should war’s end curtail 
national income, such dealers will 
find difficulty collecting for receiv- 
ables and inherit big bad debt 
losses. Give credit with care, con- 
sider the tax liability of credit- 
seekers because this cuts a big 
swath in income these days—and 
collect promptly. To arrive at the 
average collection period, divide the 
receivables total on the balance 
sheet by the daily credit sales. 
Compare this figure with the terms 
extended. If credit sales average 


$100 daily on 30-day terms and re-. 


ceivables are $5,000, you have 60 
days outstanding on your books, 
figuring 25 working days to the 
month, when you should have $2,- 
500. You are a month behind on 
collections. 

Fixed assets: Merchandising and 
materials handling equipment, fix- 
tures, business building and trucks. 
Compare fixed assets to the net 
worth. If more than net worth, 
this indicates that you are unable 
to operate without some borrowed 
money, in order to obtain working 
capital. To operate profitably, there 
must be a reasonable margin be- 
tween net worth and fixed assets, 
otherwise, yearly expense becomes 
top-heavy with charges for depre- 
ciation and upkeep. Net worth 
should always be more than fixed 
assets. Some dealers take pride in 
a heavy fixed asset valuation but 
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To meet the Postwar 
Period in Topflight 
Financial Condition-- 


A new accounting 
instrument born of 
our war economy-- 


the 


creditmen and bankers are more 
concerned with the debt-paying 
ability of a credit-seeker. A good 
current asset position is more to 
their liking than a good fixed asset 
position because the former indi- 
cates that the money is there to 
pay, the latter only that forced 
liquidation may bring settlement 
and no creditor wants this to hap- 
pen because statistics show that 
only 10 percent of such claims are 
settled after such litigation. 

Current liabilities: Accounts 
payable, loans payable due within 
the year, accrued items, such as 
payroll, interest and taxes. Some 
dealers fail to record accrued items 
to the date of the balance sheet. 
Be sure to accrue taxes. Many 
dealers enter their taxes only when 
paid. Pro-rate them monthly so 
that any month a balance sheet is 
prepared, the proper liability is 
recorded. Taxes are now so high 
that the omission of this liability 
may make a substantial difference 
in your net worth. Watch loans 
payable to see that they are paid 
promptly. If renewed continually, 
it indicates that the dealer consid- 
ers current loans as fixed or long- 
term obligations and should pay- 
ment be demanded, embarrassment 
may follow. Use current loans to 
settle current obligations. It is 
usually bad policy to borrow cur- 
rent short-term loans to buy fixed 
or slow assets. 

Fixed liabilities: Mortgages and 
other long-term debts, bonds out- 
standing in the case of large 


i 
25 
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companies. Rarely should the long- 
term debt exceed the working cap- 
ital because eventually interest and 
amortization become a burden so 
great that ample working capital is 
not available for current obliga- 
tions. In other words, the dealer’s 
liquid position is jeopardized be- 
cause slow liquidating assets, such 
as equipment and buildings, have a 
prior claim on his working capital. 
We have analyzed balance sheets of 
businessmen over-laden with fixed 
charges, therefore, burdened with 
excessive expense for depreciation, 
repairs and maintenance, and, at 
the same time, heavy interest pay- 
ments on an excessive amount of 
borrowed funds. This is much like 
playing the market on slim margin 
and it is a difficult position to 
maneuver into the safety zone, es- 
pecially at a time like this. By 
means of balance sheet analysis, 
undertaken consistently, the dealer 
may by-pass this hazard. We have 
reviewed balance sheets of busi- 
nessmen with no funded debt, 
obligations over one year, and 
found high fixed assets and ex- 
cessive current liabilities, or cur- 
rent debt. Their current liabilities 
were out of line because they 
passed up payments on current 
bills and loans to meet high fixed 
charges. Reduce mortgages and 
other long-term obligations before 
the postwar period arrives. This 
will help minimize the hazard of 
general inflation and enable you to 
reach the postwar period in as liq- 
uid a position as possible with 
working capital earmarked for 
postwar development and not for 
high carrying charges on fixed as- 
sets or long-term loans. 


Reserves: On a survey made 
some time ago, only 60 percent of 
the financial statements carried 
adequate reserves for depreciation 
of buildings, furniture, fixtures, 
equipment and trucks. If you re- 
cord no reserves or inadequate re- 
serves, your net worth is inflated. 
A creditman or banker will write 
down your depreciable assets to his 
own idea of their net worth, thus, 
reducing your financial strength 
and rating. The new improved 
equipment to be marketed after 
the war is creating forced obsoles- 
cence of present holdings. Few 
dealers consider obsolescence on 
their balance sheets. We believe 
that, at last a 10 percent reserve 
for this contingency, is a conserva- 
tive “cushion” for this postwar 
hazard. Postwar reserves for post- 
war betterment should be shown 
on the “crash” balance sheet, in- 
cluding a reserve for deferred re- 


pairs that cannot be made now 
because of manpower and materials 
shortages. 

Net worth: The difference be- 
tween assets and liabilities, if an 
individual or partnership, the capi- 
tal and surplus if a corporation. 
Check the return on your invest- 
ment or net worth by figuring the 
dollar profit on sales in relation to 
the net worth. For example, if 
sales are $100,000 for the year, 
profit 10 percent, or $10,000, the 
return on $200,000 net worth is 
only 5 percent. Most dealers con- 
sider the return on sales only, 
whereas, the profit on their invest- 
ment in the business is the best 
yardstick to use. Compare the net 
worth to the total debt, otherwise, 
current and fixed liabilities. If the 
total debt equals the net worth, it 


-indicates that creditors have as 


much invested in your business as 
you have and may soon get con- 
trol. .The more substantial the 
margin between net worth and to- 
tal debt, the better off you are 
financially. 

And remember that unless bal- 
ance sheet items are listed conser- 
vatively, you cannot analyze your 
financial standing intelligently, so 
see that all tangible, deferred, ac- 
crued, doubtful and worthless 
items, those out of proportion and 
those inconsistent with the times 
or omitted entirely, are duly taken 
into account. Some dealers have 
goodwill on their books at substan- 
tial sums. Cut it down to nominal 
value—$1. If you don’t, the credit- 
man will. Record fixed asset value 
conservatively. The net worth is 
inflated if asset valuations are high 
or liabilities listed too low. Be sure 
to include a reserve for bad debts. 
The dealer who gives credit and 
does not show a bad debt reserve 
on his balance sheet must decrease 
net worth with bad debt losses. 


There will be a tendency to over- 
expand in the postwar -period. 
Much ballyhoo will attend the re- 
birth of free enterprise. New 
products will come to market. Some 
dealers, flushed with greater oppor- 
tunities than ever before experi- 
enced, and with the zest that char- 
acterizes American businessmen, 
may overstep themselves. Those 
dealers who are _ conservatively 
itemizing balance sheet figures, 
who keep inflation out of financial 
statements with intelligent analy- 
sis and pruning, will be better able 
to gauge safe and profitable expan- 
sion in the postwar period and be 
more likely to pass the censor when 
they request credit accommodations 
for these investments. 


Selling Silos 
(Continued from Page 22) 


under 14 foot diameter we find 91 
tons. This is closer to 90 than 83 
tons, consequently we select the 
height based on 91 tons capacity 
which is 30 feet. Therefore, the 
silo sold should be 14x32 feet. 

Foundations: Depending on soil 
conditions, the base should vary in 
width from 12 to 30 inches. It 


INSIDE DIAMETER] QUANTITY OF} NUMBER OF ANIMALS YOU 
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Fig. B. 


should extend below the frost line. 
This will prevent settling out of 
shape and cracking. 

Floors: A concrete floor is easier 
to clean than a dirt floor and makes 
it impossible for rats to burrow un- 
derneath the foundation wall and 
gain access to the silage. If the 
water table is high, the floor should 
be underlaid with drain tile. 
Doors: Continuous doors, obstructed 
only by the hoops or bars are more 
convenient than space doors. Tar 
paper is needed behind all doors at 
time of filling to form an air tight 
seal. 

Roof: A roof adds to the life of the 
silo by keeping out the weather and 
is essential in all cold climates. All 
roofs should have a dormer window 
to admit light and to carry the 
blower from the cutter. A perma- 
nent ladder leading to this dormer 
is advisable. 

Shute: A shute is an integral part 
of the silo and should be provided 
on each one. It makes it possible 
to throw down silage into a truck 
without having it scattered over 
the feed room. If electric light is 
not available windows must be 
provided in the shute for light. The 
ladder inside this shute should be 
built right into the door. , 
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Excerpts from 


The Industry Outlook 


HE AMOUNT OF POSTWAR 
planning now being done by pri- 
vate interests varies greatly 
among industries. Some which 
face exceptionally difficult situations 
have spent much time on detailed 
plans. Most lumber operators, on the 
other hand, expect a good postwar 
demand and, so far as volume is con- 
cerned, have confined their planning 
largely to sizing up their individual 
timber situations and figuring the rate 
at which they are willing to cut their 
stumpage. Few existing Western 
Pine operations have stumpage avail- 
able for peacetime expansion of pro- 
duction beyond the present high level, 
no matter how good the demand. 
.The reconversion period will be a 
trying one for the country generally 
but it should bring the lumber in- 
dustry much less than its usual share 
of difficulties. Our mills can go right 
on sawing lumber without any sub- 
stantial change in plant layouts or 
operating practices, though many 
other industries will work for weeks 
or even months to shift over to peace- 
time production. Our heavy deliver- 
ies for strictly war uses will cease, 
of course, but few of our regular 
customers will be left with excessive 
stocks of lumber on hand. There are 
no large stock piles of lumber waiting 
to be moved when peace comes .as 
there are stocks of most critical 
metals. Instead mill stocks are at 
rock bottom and retailer stocks are 
far from adequate. It will take 
roughly five billion feet of lumber to 
bring retail stocks alone to their pre- 
war level. 
Many Western Pine operators will 
have trouble working returning vet- 
erans back into their organizations 
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but they won’t have these men com- 
ing back while plants are down for 
reconversion or when they are faced 
with the necessity of cutting the num- 
ber of their employees to but a small 
percentage of the number on the pay- 
roll during the war period. If timber 
is not available for continued capac- 
ity operations the mills will at least 
have an opportunity to make reduc- 
tions in an orderly manner and not be 
forced to act hastily as the result of 
abrupt contract cancellations. 

There is much guessing being done 
as to the speed and extent to which 
private construction will revive when 
peace comes. The 100 billion dollars 
of new liquid savings now in banks 
and war bonds undoubtedly will 
finance a large volume of construc- 
tion as well as many new cars and 
other goods we are now doing with- 
out. However, there are numerous 
uncertain factors which have caused 
analysts to qualify and hedge their 
predictions pretty carefully. 

So far as the lumber industry is 
concerned, our branch of it particu- 
larly, it may be as well if civilian con- 
struction does not pick up too rapidly. 
Brick, tile, gypsum board, cement and 
many steel products are expected to 
be in ample supply before lumber is, 
in fact the use of more steel is being 
urged to relieve the shortage of lum- 
ber while lumber stocks are being re- 
built. Obviously it won’t be to lumber’s 
advantage to have forced substitution 
of competing materials. Some of them 
might stay in the picture just as we 
expect lumber to continue in part of 
the uses for which it largely displaced 
metals early in the war. 

All of the planners, in estimating 
the postwar volume for various indus- 
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tries, start with an arbitrary figure 
for the gross national income for all 
goods and services. They arrive at 
this figure by considering the size of 
the postwar labor forces, the in- 


_ creased output to be expected from 
‘each worker and, perhaps most impor- 
_tant, the total income our pedple will 


require if they are to pay taxes neces- 
sary to carry out National debt and 
other postwar expenses of govern- 
ment. The figure most commonly 
used for this gross National product 
or income is around 140 billion dol- 
lars, at the 1940 level of prices. This 
is a little over half again the volume 
of production in 1940, when the coun- 
try already was beginning to experi- 
ence the war boom. 


Because the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development is the only private 
agency trying to do a comprehensive 
overall job of postwar planning and 
to secure local and regional action 
upon the information thus developed, 
we .have cooperated with it by fur- 
nishing information on our own 
branch of the lumber industry. Some 
of the figures we worked up for the 
Committee were rather surprising. 


In 1929 our industry sold about 129 
million dollars worth of lumber at 
f.o.b. mill prices, and in 1932 only 37 
million dollars worth. In 1940 the 
sales passed the 1929 figure for the 
first time, getting up to 136 million 
dollars, while last year the total was 
over 200 million dollars, more than 
six times the dollar value of 1932 
sales. 

We computed the percentage of the 
consumer’s dollar which went for con- 
struction and the percentage of the 
construction dollar which went to 
Western Pine mills during the last 
dozen prewar years. If we were to 
share in the anticipated 140 billion 
dollars gross National product, at 
1940 prices, in the same proportion 
we shared in prewar sales, the West- 
ern Pine industry would have to pro- 
duce and sell more than 7 billion feet 
of lumber a year. Obviously this is 
impossible, even though the general 
level of business does hold to the 
high point the planners think must 
and can be attained. Few lumbermen 
who are generally familiar with the 
timber and tax situations of many in- 
dividual companies expect our post- 
war production to pass 4.5 billion or, 
at the very most, 5 billion feet. 

Postwar competition with other ma- 
terials will be keen, especially those 
materials which can be produced in 
almost any quantity for which a sale 
can be found. Nevertheless, the 
Western Pine industry, with adequate 
research and promotion work, should 
still be able to get its share of the 
business. The spread between the 4.5 
billion feet or so which it is practical 
for our mills to produce and the 7 
billion which might be sold if the an- 
ticipated postwar market develops 
should provide a wonderful opportu- 
nity to improve our products and mar- 
ket them profitably. 
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Another Look at L-335 


hard voice, this page admits that 

current reports and rumors about 

the industry don’t add up. Not 
without adjustment. 

There’s the spread, for example, be- 
tween reported demand and estimated 
supply. 

At this writing the Lumber Division 
has not issued the figures for produc- 
tion and allocation for the fourth 
quarter. They should be out soon. 
The Calendar learns unofficially that 
estimated production for the fourth 
quarter, while still below production 
for the third quarter, has not declined 
quite so much as the reports of two 
weeks ago indicated. 

Demand, of course, doesn’t mean 
much when it overtops supply. You 
cut your garment according to your 
cloth. Sure, it makes a lot of differ- 
ence to an individual claimant when 
he’s allowed but part of what he 
wants and needs. But the point we’re 
making is that a “balanced” supply 
and demand means nothing more than 
that allotments have been reduced to 
correspond with estimated production. 
It’s an important and a delicate op- 
eration; this matter of deciding which 
demand is least necessary. But nat- 
urally its “successful” performance 
doesn’t mean that every legitimate 
demand has been met. 


Bes: YOU TELL US so, in a 


Declining Production 


For the third quarter, according to 
figures issued by the WPB, demand 
exceeded supply by one and a half 
billion feet. According to unofficial 
figures, production for the fourth 
quarter will fall below that of the 
third quarter. 

The Lumber and Timber Products 
War Committee, speaking through 
Chairman M. L. Fleishel, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that lumber require- 
ments for war and essential uses this 
year run about 900 million feet more 
than last year; also that since Feb- 
ruary production has been running 
below that for the corresponding 
months of last year. Estimated needs 
for this year amount to thirty-five and 
a half billion feet. Production for the 
first six months amounted to 16,354,- 
317,000 feet. 

Mr. Fleishel, in his letter to Justice 
Byrnes in regard to truck tires, makes 
this statement: “The present critical 
shortage of heavy and medium truck 
tires presents the greatest threat to 


lumber production since the beginning 
of the war.” 

A usually well informed Washing- 
ton news service indicates that the 
present limited supply of lumber has 
convinced control officials that private 
construction of dwellings and the like 
must wait until after the close of the 
Pacific war. Don’t take that as the 
law and the gospel. It’s mentioned 
here chiefly to indicate the general 
direction of opinion. 


Increasing Inventories 


That’s one side. Here’s the other, 
and see what you make of it. 

Mill inventories, especially in the 
South, are reported to be expanding. 
That’s what we’re told. No over-all 
figures are available, so far as this 
page knows. But association offices in 
Washington say they’ve been getting 
wires and telephone calls and letters 
and personal visitations from mill op- 
erators, saying that inventories in one 
or several sizes and grades are going 
up and that rated and certified orders 
are not coming in. Not, at least, fast 
enough to keep the yards cleared. 

E. M. Garner, Secretary of the 
Carolina retailers, tells us that re- 
cent auctions in his territory have 
brought offerings of more stock, in- 
cluding boards, than the government 
buyers want; sometimes twice or even 
more than twice as much. 

Other reports come in that small 
mills in the South are closing up; that 
they’re unable to sell what they have 
on hand and are unwilling or unable 
to keep on producing unless they can 
find buyers for the stock already on 
hand. This reason for thé closing of 
small mills is more or less supported 
by the advice sent out by the WPB; to 
the effect that small mills needing to 
move stock should at once get into 
touch with a WPB lumber adviser. 

Well, there you are. Which horse 
do you bet on? 


Assorted Explanations 


The small-mill problem seems to 
run rapidly in all directions. Fred R. 
Stair, President of the Farragut Lum- 
ber Co., Knoxville, Tenn., has been in 
Washington trying to get the so-called 
log-run pricing order, 19-a, amended. 
He states that these prices are set 
so low that the small mills can’t cover 
production cost; and that this is a 
leading reason for their closing down. 

But, serious as it is, this is not the 


whole of the small operator’s troubles. 
He works under a wage ceiling and 
can’t keep his crew. Getting more 
money for his output would be pleas- 
ant; but unless he’s allowed to pay 
more wages he presently will have no 
crew and hence no output to sell. 
Furthermore, the retailer who nor- 
mally completes the manufacturing of 
the small mill’s rough-green offerings 
faces up to that limit of 5,000 to 8,000 
feet per quarter that he can sell un- 
der direction 8 to “all other custom- 
ers.” That’s not much lumber. And 
in addition to this, some retailers look 
for the end of the war-to increase mill 
holdings and to push prices down- 
ward. They’re cautious about buying 
too much, under 3813 or otherwise, 
lest they be stuck with high-cost stock 
in a declining-price market. Further- 
more, so far as the small mill is con- 
cerned, that operator is hit twice by 
the shortage of heavy-duty tires. He 
needs these tires for logging. And, 
since few of these mills have rail con- 
nections, he has to depend upon trucks 
to get his lumber out to the buyer. 
So far as he’s concerned, life is just 
one qualified thing after another. 


Larger Mills 

An association official says two 
things about these mounting inven- 
tories. In the first place, he points 
out that there’s a time lag between 
allocations by the Lumber Division 
and orders actually placed at the 
mills. How important that is at the 
moment he doesn’t guess; beyond say- 
ing that the larger allocations to the 
farm program seem not yet to have 
figured very much in mill order files. 
But he does add that this time lag 
will be an important factor when we 
actually make the shift from war or- 
ders to civilian orders. There’ll be a 
period of six months or perhaps more, 
while the industry is finding its 
civilian footing, when inventories will 
and by all means should accumulate 
at the mills. These inventories have 
shrunk to alarmingly low figures; and 
the only reason the industry has been 
able to operate at all is the fact that 
there has been this rigid top-side con- 
trol. With that kind of control there’s 
been less need for the cushioning ef- 
fect of big inventories in mill yards 
and distribution yards. 

This brings us to the second factor 
the official named. It’s the reason we 
don’t tell you who he is; for you may 
decide you don’t like him. Something 
like this: A good many men in the 
industry say they want to go back to 
individual initiative; and maybe they 
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think they do. But they’ve discovered 
that under top-side control they can 
make as much profit and usually con- 
siderably more with a mighty small 
inventory. A mill that in pre-war 
days thought nothing of an inventory 


of say two million or maybe five mil- 


lion feet has been making about the 
same profit during the war with an 
inventory of a quarter-million or a 
half-million feet. What happens? 
Well, the inventory of, say, No. 3 
boards goes up a little. Maybe two 
to four cars. The operator is scared 
white. He’s facing ruin, because his 
orders for the moment are not quite 
running even with his production. He’s 
gotten accustomed to turning down 
orders when production couldn’t keep 
up; and that was okeh, from his point 
of view. But reverse it, and he’s yell- 
ing murder. It doesn’t look so good; 
not from the point of view of a return 
to individualism in business; when a 
producer goes into a panic if he ac- 
cumulates about one percent of the 
surplus he used to take for granted. 
The industry, sooner or later, is going 
to have to build back those inventory 
surpluses; at least if it expects to go 
back to running its own business. This 
may not be the time to do it. But at 
least it.isn’t the time to let the pants 


be scared off you by the very thought 
of mounting inventories. 


Changing Patterns 


Don’t take the above rough quota- 
tion too literally. The man who 
offered it doesn’t claim he knows ex- 
actly the pattern of the future. How- 
ever, it’ll be smart to expect some pro- 
nounced changes. It’s nothing to be 
afraid of. Definitely the future be- 
longs to confident men; to those who 
have faith in the country and whose 
minds are elastic enough to see and 
make use of changes. 

Want an example of changing pat- 
terns? Note the troubles between 
high officials in War Production. Two 
great executives; one out, the other 
apparently on the way. Little ap- 
parent cause for contention between 
them; save matters of temperament 
and personality. Real reason, both 
were adjusted to the war pattern; 
couldn’t make the mental shift to the 
emerging pattern of the post-war 
world. There’ll be others unable to 
turn that corner. Neither age in years 
nor physical weariness will explain 
it. Lack of faith in the future and 
lack of the elastic mind that learns 
from the immediate pattern will ex- 
plain it. It’s a new world. Better 
treat it that way. 


The California “Stymie” 


Round a short time ago carried a 
story to the effect that the Lum- 


T: WASHINGTON Merry-Go- . 


ber Division of the WPB is ob-. 


structing the development of a tract 
of pine in California. 

The story implies that officials of 
the Division have taken this action to 
protect special, private interests of 
their former companies. It implies 
also that this obstruction is withhold- 
ing large quantities of lumber from 
the war effort. 

For quite obvious reasons this 
charge carried little if any weight 
among those who know the industry 
and its organization for war. Lum- 
bermen at once spotted it as just an- 
other of those things; and since they 
were not misled they are in no need 
of being set right. But the story was 
intended to be a serious indictment 
of the widely known lumbermen who 
are the officials of the Division; hence 
it is due these men to point out at 
least a few representative errors in 
the charges brought against them. 
Furthermore, the facts in the case 
may indicate the type of decisions the 
Division has to make and thus may 
throw some incidental light upon the 
kind of work it has to do. 

The following statements are in no 
way critical of the company which is 
planning to develop the timber in 
question. This page understands it is 
a new corporation and that some of 
its officials have had experience in the 
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lumber business. If it establishes it- 
self by means of skill and merit it will 
be accepted as a matter of course by 
the industry. The matters in ques- 
tion, at this time, are matters of pub- 
lic policy that must be decided not by 
the company but by Federal agencies. 


Errors of Information 


The newspaper story begins with 
the wholly accurate statement that 
lumber is one of the scarcest com- 
modities in the whole war picture. 
Don’t we know it! But then the ac- 
count slips. It implies that if this 
tract of 35,000 acres, plus some ad- 
joining tracts, were opened out for 
logging it would at once help relieve 
the war-time scarcity of lumber and 
thus help support the war effort. 

But, as every lumberman knows, 
the shortage of lumber is not due to 
a shortage of available timber. In 
every forest area, and that includes 
California, there are more stumpage 
tracts already opened out for logging 
than can be utilized under the present 
labor shortages. Also, there are saw- 
mills, fully built and equipped, ready 
to handle more logs than are being 
brought out of the woods. 

These older operations are in being 
and are ready to go, except for a 
couple of difficulties. One already 
named is the shortage of woods and 
mill labor. Another is the shortage 
of heavy-duty tires for logging trucks. 
Give these established companies the 
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men and the machines, and they’ll 
start logs through the saws right now. 
But give them any amount of addi- 
tional stumpage tracts, fully opened 
out, and they couldn’t produce an ad- 
ditional foot of lumber; not without 
the extra men and machines. A new 
company faces the same difficulty; 
plus the serious added fact that it will 
be obliged to use labor and machines 
in the preliminary business of opening 
its tracts. ; 


Materials vs. Credits 


The Forest Service estimates that 
this particular tract of timber will 
need as a minimum $300,000 worth of 
new roads to get the timber out. The 
Service adds that twice that much 
would be needed to make the opera- 
tion fully efficient. Pass by for the 
moment the matter of money cost 
and consider the amount of scarce 
labor that would have to be diverted 
from logging to road building. Roads 
of course are but one item on the long 
equipment list. 

The SWPC indicates a readiness to 
loan the company something more 
than two million dollars, provided it 
can get WPB clearance. On the show- 
ing made so far, the WPB is unwilling 
to grant that clearance; involving as 
it does the allocation of scarce mate- 
rials and the probable diversion of la- 
bor from other companies. This seems 
rather characteristic of Federal agen- 
cies. In the main, it’s easier to get 
money credits than material alloca- 
tions; and this isn’t hard to under- 
stand. Government. credits can be 
“created” by signing a paper. Tire 
casings are not created so easily. 

The Division engineers estimate 
that this area could begin producing 
lumber, at least in a small way, by 
the fall of 1945. But, since this is 
a high-altitude tract where logging 
must stop during the winter, the 
project can’t hope to reach full pro- 
duction until May or June of 1946. 
Meanwhile labor and equipment, des- 
perately needed now by companies 
otherwise ready for immediate pro- 
duction, would be diverted to the 
opening out of tracts that might be 
in operation some twenty months 
from now. 


Labor Available? 


The claim is made that there is la- 
bor available, right in the county; an 
astonishing claim, since for several 
years California lumbermen have been 
combing the country for such labor. 
Inquiry indicates that this extra labor 
consists principally of berry pickers; 
an occupation that seldom attracts 
and certainly does not develop riggers, 
skidders, high-line men, fallers, buck- 
ers or drivers of heavy trucks or 
bulldozers. Signs point to the prob- 
ability that if the project is manned 
at all it must be done by drawing 
skilled labor from other. logging op- 
erations. 

Curiously enough, the Merry-Go- 
Round denounces the WPB for making 

(Continued on page 42) 
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BALSA 


Little known facts 
about the best known 
light weight wood 


by William T. Cox 


life rafts for the Navy and Merchant 
Marine. 

Balsa is a small to medium-sized, 
quick-growing tree. It somewhat re- 
sembles “popple,” or quaking aspen, 
but grows much more rapidly. It 
reaches commercial size and is com- 
monly logged when it is six or seven 
years old, at which time, it may be 
12 to 18 inches (occasionally up to 
30 inches) in diameter and 60 to 80 
feet high. Logs average about nine 
“palmos” around or 12 inches in diam- 
eter at the small end inside the bark. 

This rate of growth is about twice 
that of the various southern pines 
which industrial tree farmers have 
found economical to produce on a con- 


been lying in the Guavas River for 12 
years and they were still not more 
than 65 percent submerged. Balsa 
rafts lying for years in the back- 
waters at Iquitos, Peru, and at other 
points on the Upper Amazon, were 
still quite buoyant when I inspected 
them. In other words, balsa logs, 
despite the softness of the wood, do 
not easily become waterlogged. 
Great loss of lumber as well as re- 
duction in quality results when the 
balsa log rafts are several weeks en- 
route to the mills. The logs ride high; 
“polilla” (worms) work in the wood 
that is exposed above water; and the 
hot sun checks the logs deeply, so 
that frequently a third to a half of 


ALSA (Ochroma §Sq.), is the tree 
that produces the best known 
light-weight wood. It has been log- 
ged chiefly in Western Ecuador, 

where it occurs in the low country in 
various provinces. However it is actu- 
ally much more abundant in the Upper 
Amazon country in Peru, Brazil, East- 
ern Ecuador, Bolivia, and Colombia, 
It is also fairly common, and is being 
logged, in the Central American coun- 
tries, and occurs sparingly in many 
other places. 

Before the war, balsa was used in 
the United States and Europe to the 
extent of a few million board feet 
annually for the making of toys, mod- 
els of various kinds, and for insula- 
tion purposes. When the war started, 
a heavy demand developed for this 
wood, the British desiring the lighter 
grade for airplane construction, and 
the heavier material for life rafts and 
buoys. With our entry into the war, 
the demand increased tremendously. 
The writer, having previously spent 
several years studying South Ameri- 
can forests and woods, was sent to 
Ecuador and other countries to boost 
production of balsa, _ establish 
grades, improve the quality of the 
lumber manufactured and see that 
the fair shares agreed on were 
shipped to the United States, Eng- 
land, Canada and Australia. Most of 
the balsa wood going to the British 
countries went into the building of 
the now famous mosquito planes for 
the R.A. F. That sent to the United 
States went, for the most part, into 


*During 1942 and 1943 Mr. Cox, 
who is recognized as one of the na- 
tion’s leading authorities on balsa 
wood, made a study of balsa and 
other light-weight woods in Ecua- 
dor, Peru, the Upper Amazon coun- 
try in general, and parts of Colom- 
bia and the Central American coun- 
tries. He directed the balsa program 
in the field and upped production 
from 12 million feet to 37 million 
feet. This lumber went to build up 
the fleet of swift mosquito planes 
for the Royal Air Force and to make 
life rafts for the United States Navy 
and Merchant Marine. More recently, 
Mr. Cox has been checking on the 
use of balsa in factories and war 
plants. 


Balsa wood floats aboard a U. S. troopship. Each will support 25 persons. Rims are 
wrapped with fire repellent canvas. 


tinuous yield basis, allowing about 10 
to 12 years for the production of pulp- 
wood-sized timber and 25 to 30 years 
for saw logs. 

The logs are peeled where felled 
to reduce “worm” damage, to make 
skidding easier and to hasten drying. 
Trees are usually somewhat curved 
and it is exceptional to find straight 
logs 16 feet long. Logs should be cut 
short enough to avoid most of the 
sweeps and bends and thus save 
waste in sawing. 

When felled the logs contain a 
much greater weight of water than 
of wood; but they are still very buoy- 
ant and float high in the water. If a 
cubic foot of the wood weighs 10 
pounds, and has 200 percent moisture, 
or 20 pounds of water in it, its total 
weight (30 lbs.) is still less than half 
the weight of fresh water (62 lbs.) and 
the wood will float with only about 
half of its bulk submerged. 

Balsa wood, even in the log, dries 
quickly and when once dried does not 
readily take up large quantities of 
moisture. I saw boom logs that had 
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the contents of the logs is worthless 
when they reach the mill. The rafts 
should be covered over with banana 
leaves or weighted down with bamboo 
poles, hardwood logs, charcoal, or 
other freight to keep them shaded 
and nearly submerged. Such treat- 
ment was suggested to the operators 
with good results. Where adopted 
these measures greatly reduced dam- 
age from insects and checking. 

Balsa logs at best have many de- 
fects. Knots are numerous and a de- 
fect known as water-heart is common. 
The latter is a watery condition oc- 
curring in the center of some trees, 
which portion when sawed and dried, 
shrinks excessively. 


Variable Weight 


The weight of balsa wood is by no 
means uniform. It ranges all the way 
from 5% lbs. to 25 lbs. per cubic 
foot of dry lumber—a wider range 
than in perhaps any other wood. This 
is one of the handicaps in the market- 
ing and use of balsa wood. For some 
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OOD sash cord means “money 
the bank” to you. Look for the PURITAN 
label—your guarantee of quality cord. Puritan 
Cordage Mills, Inc., Louisville, 


manufacturers of sash cord, clothes line, and 


nm 


braided and twisted cotton cords. 
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Raft of balsa logs laden with bananas. The load causes the raft to ride low in the water protecting, the logs from damage by the sun 


purposes the lightest weight wood is 
desired; for others, where greater 
strength is required, medium weight 
wood is called for. Even the heavier 
wood, from 14 to 25 lbs. in weight is, 
of course, usable for certain pur- 
poses, but not for which balsa is or- 
dinarily desired. The present grades 
for balsa should be changed, as has 
been repeatedly recommended, so that 
wood over 14 lbs. in weight would not 
be included at least in Grades AA, A, 
and B. 

Plants ordering balsa wood receive 
much lumber that is too heavy for 
their use. 

There are no large, dense stands 
of balsa timber. It is necessary to 
pick over a considerable area to ob- 
tain a few thousand feet. The seed 
of balsa is light and is scattered by 
the wind; so the trees spring up 
singly or in small patches, together 
with many other species, where there 
are openings in the forest. Logging 
by tractor is therefore expensive. A 
disproportionate amount of road needs 
to be cleared out in order to obtain 
a small amount of timber. Oxen can 
skid the logs on narrow trails that 
are easy to make. No real plantations 
of this tree have been made although 
seeding in furrows has been tried out 
on an experimental basis. All of the 
balsa logging is now being done on 
wild forest lands or on portions of 
abandoned haciendas which have nat- 
urally reverted to forest. 


Drying Balsa 


Balsa lumber is easy to dry even 
in the wet season, and air-drying is 
comparatively satisfactory. “Experi- 
enced kiln operators are few in the 
tropics and too often kiln-dried balsa 
shows evidence of having been heated 
too quickly or too highly for such a 
naturally soft wood. The boards be- 
come “case-hardened” on the surface. 
Also pieces three or four inches thick 
apparently are often dried too quickly 
in kilns, resulting in the leaving of 
moist centers insulated by surround- 
ing dry wood. Proper kiln technique 
would overcome this of course. 

Air-drying should be done under 
shed roofs which protect the lumber 
from rain and from the hot sun which 
otherwise checks it badly. These roofs 
without walls are cheaply constructed 
of thatch. Air-drying for from one 
to three weeks usually reduces the 
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and insects. 


moisture content to about fifteen per- 
cent. On the other hand, kiln-drying 
may, in four or five days, bring the 
moisture content down to 8 percent. 
But this goes up quickly to 15 percent 
when the lumber is removed from the 
kiln. Additional moisture, up to 25 
percent or more, is commonly ab- 
sorbed while on board ship; so that 
kiln-drying irrespective of whether it 
was previously done, is usually re- 
quired, or at least should be required, 
before the lumber is used in the 
United States or England. 


Strength Factors 


As a rule, the strength of woods 
varies with their dry weights. There- 
fore, balsa wood, being exceptionally 


This is an exceptionally straight balsa tree 
of about average size. 


light, cannot be expected to be very 
strong. However, balsa of medium or 
heavier weight has_ considerable 
strength. Boards an inch thick, used 
as roofing, safely support the weight 
of workmen even though the rafters 
are the usual distance apart. Walls in 
which balsa lumber sheeting is used 
are satisfactorily strong and rigid. 
Boxes made of balsa wood will with- 
stand hard usage, if properly con- 
structed; and their light weight 
means a big saving in freight charges. 
Only medium or heavier balsa should 
be used for large boxes, which should 
be either dovetailed or held together 
with rough, large-headed nails and 
perhaps further strengthened by thin 
steel strapping. 


Green balsa shrinks considerably 
in drying but after it has been air- 
dried or kiln-dried it changes very 
little by expansion or contraction 
and thus holds its place well in any 
form of construction. 

In durability, balsa is comparable 
to basswood. 


Cuipo 


Balsa is by no means the only 
light-weight wood in the tropics. 
Several others are of about equal 
weight and of similar utility. One in 
particular is worthy of mention at 
this time since it is likely to become 
increasingly important. This is cuipo 
(Cavanillesia platanifolia). 

Since cuipo had never before been 
given consideration froma commer- 
cial angle, I made trips into various 
districts where it had been reported. 
I also found it in new territory. Cuipo 
has unusual possibilities for a tropi- 
cal tree. It is a large tree, commonly 
three to six feet in diameter, 100 or 
more feet in height, very straight 
and cylindrical in form, with an un- 
usually long clear length, 60 to 80 
feet, and a_ short crown. The tree is 
generally sound to the center and re- 
markably free from defects, the lum- 
ber being practically all clear. It 
grows in pure or nearly pure stands 
over large areas where, according to 
the sample plot estimates I made, it 
will yield from 6000 to 40,000 board 
feet per acre, and where logging, 
driving and milling chances are 
good. 

Cuipo weighs from 5% to 14 lbs. 
per cubic foot when dry and thus 
averages lighter and is much more 
uniform in weight than balsa wood. 

Both cuipo and balsa give promise 
of becoming highly important woods. 
They have qualities which make them 
ideal for insulation, sound-deadening 
models, buoyancy, carving and other 
purposes. They are easy to trans- 
port, to work and to treat. Carpen- 
ters prefer them and no specialists 
are required in the handling of them. 
Morever, they can be obtained at 
low cost and sold at prices that should 
make them attractive to manufac- 
turers and builders. They are not 
competitors of any North American 
woods and thus are likely to become 
increasingly popular in the American 
and European lumber trade. 
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T A TIME 
WHEN market 
conditions are 
such that there 

easily could be 
some relaxation of 
high standards of 
grading and sea- 
soning the Western 
Pine Association 
chose to highlight 
its two day semi- 
annual meeting in 
San Francisco Aug- 
ust 16-17 with a 
detailed exposition 
of the work of its 
grading committee. 

The feature was 
a seven man show 
headed by W. G. 
Kahman, chairman 
of that particular 
committee. Said 
Mr. Kahman, in introducing his part 
of the program, “This is tangible evi- 
dence that, despite the ability to 
readily dispose of every foot of its 
product, this industry is determined 
to maintain its enviable record of 
shipping a standard, uniform product. 
It is proof positive that this industry 
(Western pine) ... has the vision to 
anticipate the future by avoiding any- 
thing which might jeopardize long 
established good-will and consumer 
confidence in its products.” 

The reports of the various com- 
mittee members included a review of 
grading principles and the mechanics 
of inspection, reinspection and grade 
marking. The organization and per- 
sonnel of the grading committee was 
discussed, and the future of the in- 
dustry probed. The speakers were 
Vern Johnson, chief inspector; Lee 
Moffett, J. W. Stewart, L. J. Roedell, 
Homer Jameson, and C. O. Graue. 

The first day of the Western Pine 
sessions was devoted to long hours of 
hard working committee meetings. 
During the second day officers, staff 


A. J. Voye, 
President 


Third Axle Attachment 
Available Without Priority; 
Tires Included 


War Production Board restrictions 
on the sale of attachment third axles 
has been removed according to a let- 
ter received by the Thornton Tandem 
Co., Detroit, Mich., and in accordance 
with General Order 44 of the ODT. 
This means that no priority is neces- 
sary to convert an ordinary truck into 
a three axle, ten wheel vehicle. The 
Thornton Drive unit consists of two 
axles, both power driven, and eight 
wheels. Eight new tires are provided 
in the deal without priority. Accord- 
ing to the manufacturer addition of 
a Thornton unit converts a three to 
four ton payload truck into an eight 
to ten ton payload truck, Traction is 
greatly increased. 


Inspection Service Feature 
of Western Pine Meeting 


members and these committees re- 
ported to the board of directors and 
association members. 

President A. J. Voye, Klamath 
Falls, Ore., was in the chair. In his 
brief opening address he recounted 
the six months’ association activities, 
touching on labor problems, OPA sur- 
veys and dilatory methods in connec- 
tion with industry’s request for 
amendments of ceilings, recent laws 
including tax with capital gains treat- 
ment of stumpage and the sustained 
yield units law which in its applica- 
tion presents problems and may bring 
complications. He pointed to the 
tree-farm development in the Western 
Pine region and told of the progress 
in the construction of the research de- 
partment’s pilot plant at Bend, Ore., 
to carry on experiments in solvent 
seasoning on a commercial scale. Pres. 
Voye called attention to the increased 
production of Western pines for the 
first half year but expressed the fear 
the gain may not be maintained for 
the balance of the year. 

These subjects were covered more 
fully in committee reports and dis- 
cussion. Other matters of interest 
that came up for discussion included: 
Market and production outlook, re- 
construction and re-employment and 
an insurance plan for tree-farms by 
agents at Seattle for Lloyd’s of 
London. 

Highlights of action taken by the 
directors, included: On recommenda- 
tions of a sub-committee of the ex- 
ecutive committee, Swift Berry, chair- 
man, the group established a plan for 
retirement income of association staff 
employes. Depending on length of 
service, and other stipulations staff 
employes may retire at age 65 or 
prior to that time because of disabili- 
ties, and receive up to $100 monthly. 
Also approved were an additional ap- 
propriation for the completion of the 
pilot plant for solvent seasoning at 
Bend, and an appropriation for the 
public relations committee of A.F.P.I. 
and the recommendations of the vari- 
ous committees. 

Secretary-Manager S. V. Fullaway, 
Jr., Portland, confined his report to 
emphasizing the importance of a 
strong national lumber association. 
National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
scciation dues are a substantial part 
of the Western Pine budget. In 1943 
Western Pine Association accounted 
for approximately one-third of the 
National association income. Mr. 
Fullaway submitted a summary of the 
N.L.M.A. budget. 

Dr. Wilson Compton,~’ Secretary- 
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manager of the 
N.L.M.A., Wash- 
ington, D. C., ex- 
plained the organi- 
zation makeup and 
budget of the as- 
sociation, its sub- 
sidiary the A.F.P.I. 
and Timber Engi- 
neering Co., which 
is owned by 
A.F.P.I. 

A brilliant in- 
spection of factors 
which will be im- 
portant in the fu- 
ture of the Western 
pine and lumber in- 
dustry as a whole 
was presented by 
W. E. Griffee, as- 
sistant secretary- 
manager of the 
Western Pine Asso- 
ciation. After discussing the effect of 
the recent Army appropriation of 
truck tire stocks, and the extent to 
which this act is curtailing lumber 
production, Mr. Griffee launched into 
the address reproduced in part on 
page 27 of this issue. 

Committee reports were made as 
follows: Executive Committee by A. 
J. Voye, Klamath Falls, Ore.; Forest 
Conservation by R. A. Colgan, Chico, 
Cal.; Grading by W. G. Kahman, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Promotion by A. J. 
Glassow, Bend, Ore.; Research by W. 
P. Marsh, Hines, Ore.; Statistics by 
Dana McDuffee, San Francisco; Traf- 
fic by R. R. Veldman, Libby, Mont.; 
Budget Review by S. V. Fullaway, Jr. 

Other participants in the discus- 
sions were: Lieut. Jack Hogg, U. S. 
Navy, on the subject of lumber pur- 
chases through the Central Procure- 
ment Agency; Stuart Moir, Forest 
Engineer, Western Pine Assn. Port- 
land; Walter Johnson, San Francisco, 
member of the Reconstruction and 
Re-employment Commission of the 
State of California, who said the 
commission will consider any sugges- 
tions from the industry as to how the 


S. V. Fullaway, 
Secy.-Mgr. 


state can help in the reforestation 


movement. Emmanuel Fritz, San 
Francisco, counsel for the commission, 
stated the commission will not make 
recommendations to the legislature 
until the pine and redwood industries 
have had a chance to be heard. 

But the big feature of the meeting 
was the show put on by W. G. Kah- 


man, chairman of the grading com- ’ 
mittee and his cast of committec : 
members and members of the grading , 


and inspection staff. 
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1 Heavy Duty Truck 
1 Driver (dees work of twe) 
1 Wage 


THORNTON GIVES 100% MORE 
TRACTIVE EFFORT...100% MORE 
PAYLOAD CAPACITY 


Whether your business is mining, logging, lumbering, oil 
production, hauling, construction work, etc., you face the 
need of more heavy duty trucks. Where can you get them? 
Here is the solution: If you own a new or used 11-2 ton 
medium, we can convert it into a rugged, powerful, 6-wheel 
heavy duty truck capable of hauling 100% more payload 
through dirt, sand, mud, snow and up steeper grades. 


We can prove savings in manpower . .. investment . . . 
Operation . . . upkeep. 


You need this heavy duty conversion. Place your order with 
Thornton today. Make more money with one truck. 


NOT THIS 


2 Medium Trucks 
2 Drivers 
2 Waaes 


This is the Thornton Drive, consist- 
ing of two driving axles, two-speed 
gear case assembly, “walking 


beam” type springs; wheels; tires. 


8709-D GRINNELL AVENUE ¢ Plaza 9700 Please send me catalog of facts on changing my 142-2 ton 
Investigate THORNTON Automatic-Lockin 
IFFERENTIAL for Replacement in Truck Axle 
A ‘ City St 
WELLES, LTD., Win Make Year 
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ASSOCIATIONS & CLUBS 


Hardwood Industry Conference 


The National Hardwood Lumber 
Association wiil sponsor a hardwood 
industry war conference and mark its 
47th annual meeting on Sept. 28-29 
at the La Salle Hotel, Chicago. Ad- 
vance reservations for hotel accom- 
modations indicate a record-breaking 
attendance. By providing contacts 
between government officials and in- 
dividual units of the industry outside 
of overcrowded Washington, the con- 
ference helps in eliminating unneces- 
sary travel. The principal objective 
of the meeting is to provide the in- 
dustry with information and inspira- 
tion resulting in maximum _ produc- 
tion of hardwoods needed in the war 
effort and to effect rapid readjust- 
ment of the hardwood industry after 
V-Day. 

President Abbott M. Fox, Abbott 
Fox Lumber Co., Iron Mountain, 
Mich., will preside at the conference, 
which is scheduled to open at 9 a. m., 
Sept. 28. An inspiring prelude by the 
U. S. Marine Corps will include an 
address by Col. Chester L. Fordney 
of the Marines, following which An- 
drew Jackson Higgins of Higgins In- 
dustries, Inc., New Orleans, whose 
boats and landing craft have been the 
key to successful amphibious opera- 
tions around the globe, will address 
the audience. Mr. Higgins is a lum- 
berman by training and experience 
and his companies are members of 
NHLA. 

The afternoon session, beginning at 
2 o’clock, will be devoted to discus- 
sions related to hardwood production 
for the war program. The leading 
speaker will be Director J. Philip 
Boyd of the Lumber and Lumber 
Products Division, War Production 
Board, followed by his assistant, Don 
Campbell, who is responsible for ad- 
ministering WPB Limitation Order 
L-335. Other government representa- 
tives taking part in the program will 
include Lt. Comdr. W. W. Kellogg, 
Navy Lumber Coordinating Unit; 
Lumber Price Executive Peter A. 
Stone, OPA; M. W. Stark, Motor 
Vehicle Section, Detroit Ordnance 
District; Ben R. Ellis, Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries, WMC, and represent- 
atives of CPA, Lend-Lease Division of 
Treasury Procurement, and the War 
Bond Division of the Treasury De- 
partment. 

The annual dinner and entertain- 
ment will take place Thursday eve- 
ning. 

The Friday morning session, begin- 
ning at 9:30, will be devoted to a 
discussion of postwar plans. The 
leading speaker will be Dr. Harold G. 
Moulton, widely known economist of 
Brookings Institute. Research and its 
importance in developing new mar- 
kets for hardwoods under peace con- 


ditions will be a feature of the pro- 
gram. 

Dr. J. F. T. Berliner, of the Du- 
Pont organization, will demonstrate 
and illustrate recent experiments in 
“transmuted wood.” C. P. Winslow, 
director of U. S. Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis., will tell 
of the research which has led to the 
commercial application of new for- 
mulas by chemical manufacturers for 
industrial processes. Research En- 
gineer Carl A. Rishell of American 
Forest Products Industries, Inc:, will 
tell of the research program now un- 
der way in the recently established 
Washington laboratory constructed 
and equipped by the lumber industry. 
Joseph L. Muller, chief of forest 
products unit, Bureau of Foreign & 
Domestic Commerce, will discuss 
prospects for the hardwood export 
trade after the war. 

Reports of officers and committees, 
the election of officers and directors, 
and other important business of the 
organization will occupy the Friday 
afternoon session. 

A large delegation of hardwood 
men from Canada is expected to at- 
tend the conference and a well known 
Canadian speaker will take part in 
the program. 


Southern Hardwood 
Producers Meet 


Members of the board of directors 
of Southern Hardwood Producers, Inc., 
meeting at New Orleans, Aug. 23-24, 
sent urgent telegrams to Peter A. 
Stone, price executive of the lumber 
branch of the OPA and James F. 
Brownlee, deputy administrator of 
OPA, asking that discriminations 
against certain southern hardwood 
special items be corrected. These in- 
equalities are costing southern opera- 
tors the loss of sales to operators in 
other territories, the telegram said. 
They asked that section 1382.112 of 
ceiling 97 be amended to make it con- 
form with specials in price schedules 
in other hardwood regions. , 

Operation of control order L-335, 
the lumbermen reported, had con- 
stricted operation of smaller mills, 
principally those which have been cut- 
ting dimension stock and lumber for 
civilian consumption. 

The lumbermen felt that the WPB 
should relax its rigid restrictions on 
some of the grades and species for 
which the government currently has 
no use. 

The meeting, which was attended 
by about 30 other members of the or- 
ganization in addition to members of 
the board, was presided over by J. 
W. Bailey, Laurel, Miss., vice presi- 
dent, in the absence of C. Arthur 
Bruce, who was in California for the 
funeral of his father, E. L. Bruce Sr. 


Calvin E. Miller, acting secretary- 
manager and Mr. Bailey, at the in- 
struction of the board, sent Mr. Bruce 
a message of sympathy in his be- 
reavement. 


Convention Exhibitors’ Plans 


Wartime transportation and labor 
shortages led dealer associations and 
manufacturers to eliminate the usual 
type of convention exhibit. 

Members of the Building Materials 
Exhibitors Association are of one 
mind concerning the desirability of 
resuming exhibits at the first prac- 
ticable moment — let’s say in 1945, 
should war conditions permit. In the 
postwar period it is expected that a 
much expanded BMEA will represent 
the interests of exhibitors as a group 
in striving to maintain and strengthen 
their dealer relationshps, as well as 
the exhibit features of dealer conven- 
tions. 

BMEA was started by a group of 
manufacturers who exhibited at deal- 
er conventions in an effort to assist 
the associations to make these meet- 
ings more helpful for all concerned. 
The work of joint committees of the 
BMEA, secretaries, and the associa- 
tion boards of directors resulted in 
considerable constructive action. The 
BMEA membership is open to any 
manufacturer exhibiting at three or 
more dealer conventions in a single 
year. The group has indicated its 
purpose to be that of assisting deal- 
ers and their associations in their 
plans for 1945 war conferences, and 
to promote the interests of the lum- 
ber and building material dealer in 
his relationship with his customers, 
the building contractor and the public. 

The forthcoming 1945 war confer- 
ences will be encouraged to the same 
extent they were last year should 
there be no instructions to the con- 
trary from Washington or the ODT. 


Plans for Hoo-Hoo 
ALL-OUT Annual 


The 1944 Hoo-Hoo ALL-OUT an- 
nual meeting on Hoo-Hoo Day, Sept. 
9, promises to equal if not surpass 
the success of last year, with ap- 
proximately 25 organized groups in 
the nine jurisdictions of Hoo-Hoo as- 
suring co-operation. This decentrali- 
ized convention is the plan adopted 
by Hoo-Hoo in co-operation with the 
ODT. 

On Sept. 9 there will be synchro- 
nized meetings in every important 
Hoo-Hoo center—Boston, New York 
City, Buffalo, Baltimore, and Wash- 
ington, D. C., in the East; Akron, 
Kansas City, Des Moines, Minneapo- 
lis, Milwaukee, in the middle West; 
and Spokane, San Francisco-Oakland, 
Los Angeles, Sacramento, and San 
Diego, in the West. Canadian Hoo- 
Hoo will also observe Hoo-Hoo Day. 
Chicago Hoo-Hoo will meet Sept. 7. 

All meetings will follow a master 
program laid down by the Interna- 
tional office at Milwaukee, Wis., the 
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No Miracles 
Under L-335 | 


L-335 is designed to allocate the 
available supply of lumber to military 
and civilian agencies whose needs 
are most vital to the war effort. 


The Western 
Lumber Wholesaler 


is endeavoring to serve his customers 
to best possible advantage under the 
provisions of L-335. 


If the stock you require can be ob- 
tained under L-335 the Western 
Lumber Wholesaler will do his best 


to supply you. 


WALES LUMBER COMPANY 
Old National Bank Building 
SPOKANE, - = + WASHINGTON 


¢ 


564 Market St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
DUNCAN LUMBER COMPANY, INC. 


Speciulists in Heavy Douglas Fir Clear Cants 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


MAUK SEATTLE LUMBER COMPANY 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


HOMESTEAD BRAND 
WESTERN LUMBER MERCHANTS 


CARL SODERBERG (Sawmill: Pine 


Products Corp 


Lu MBER DAP. ANY Prineville, Ore. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Morrill & Sturgeon 
Lumber Co. 


home of Supreme Snark Don S. Mont- 
gomery No. 30285, and the office of 
Supreme Secretary B. F. Springer 
No. 34265. The master program in- 
cludes a patriotic tableau, a session 
devoted to Hoo-Hoo business, a ses- 
sion for formal addresses on subjects 
of interest to the industry, and a 
“eoncat,” to be climaxed by a dinner. 
Election of officers for the new Hoo- 
Hoo year is also on the agenda. 

At the Milwaukee meeting, Edward 
G. Gavin No. 45770, editor of AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, will speak on 
“Debunking the Dream House,” and 
F. O. Holt, director of the department 
of public service, University of Wis- 


consin, will speak on a subject related 


to postwar planning—“A Venture in 
Prosperity.” 

Ways and means to co-operate with 
various agencies and organizations 
for postwar planning will occupy the 
serious attention Hoo-Hoo and con- 
structive action toward employment 
of returning soldiers will be consid- 
ered. 


Change of Address 

The American Standards Associa- 
tion will move on or about Sept. 11 
from 29 West 39th Street.to larger 
quarters in the Grand Central Termi- 
nal Office Building, 70 East 45th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Secretary Resigns 

The resignation of Louis J. Bosse, 
for the past eight years managing 
director - secretary - treasurer of the 
Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers’ 
Association, Louisville, Ky., has been 
announced by J. D. Burge, president 
of the organization. Mr. Bosse’s res- 
ignation will take effect not later 
than Oct. 1, at which time or as soon 
as a successor is named, he will be- 
come secretary-manager of the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Kentucky (Ken- 
tucky Manufacturers’ Association). 
The board of directors of the Hard- 
wood Dimension Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has elected Mr. Bosse as 
treasurer of HDMA for the remainder 
of the fiscal year, and, since his office 
will continue to be in Louisville, he 
will be in position to advise with the 
new managing director on problems 
that may arise. In the interim, the 
usual services of HDMA will continue. 


New Jersey's Treasurer Resigns 

Harold H. Van Natta, treasurer of 
the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation for many years, has retired 
from active participation in the lum- 
ber business and therefore has re- 
signed as a trustee and as treasurer 
of that association. His resignation 
was accepted with sincere regret and 
with a feeling of deep appreciation 
for his invaluable services to that or- 
ganization. 

At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee on Aug. 23, G. B. Roesler, 
Hackensack, N. J., was elected treas- 
urer to feel out the unexpired term. 
At the same time, Spencer D. Bald- 
win, Jersey City, was appointed to 


serve as dealer director representing 
the New Jersey association on the 
board of directors of the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, to 
fill the vacancy resulting from Mr. 
Van Natta’s resignation as a trustee. 

Leonie Doctor assistant secretary of 
the New Jersey association, is acting 
as secretary since the death of Secre- 
tary G. E. De Nike on Aug. 11. 


Chicago Hoo-Hoo 

It is imperative that persons plan- 
ning to attend the annual Hoo-Hoo 
celebration of Chicago District on 
Sept. 7 (instead of Sept. 9) send 
reservations and checks to Vicegerent 
Snark E. W. Kettelty No. 29209, 19 
South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, by Sept. 
5. Cost for golf and dinner is $6; 
for dinner only is $3.50. 

The annual will be celebrated at 


Westward-Ho Country Club, Melrose 


Park, Ill., %4 mile north of North Ave. 
on Wolf Road, 6 miles west of Har- 
lem Ave. Golf will start at 1 p. m. 


Lumber and Logging Men Meet 
A meeting of employers in the log- 
ging and lumber industry in Frank- 
lin County was held Aug. 18, at Louis- 
burg, N. C., when L. J. Craven, 
manager of the Raleigh (N. C.) office 


-of the U. S. Employment Service, ex- 


plained the “present form of the 
WMC Stabilization Plan as it affects 
the logging and lumber industry.” 

After his talk, a roundtable dis- 
cussion on the problems arising in 
different phases of the industry was 
held. 


Club Will Resume Meetings 

The Baltimore and Washington 
Lumber Sales Club will resume its 
monthly meetings on Sept. 11 in Bal- 
timore, after its summer vacation. 


Scheduled Meetings 

Sept. 5-6-7—Pacific Coast Wholesale 
Hardwood Distributors Association, 
Santa Barbara Biltmore Hotel, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. Twenty-second an- 
nual and war conference. 

Sept. 7—Chicago Hoo-Hoo Club, West- 
ward-Ho Golf Club, Wolf Road, one- 
fourth mile north of North Avenue, 
Melrose Park, Ill. Annual meeting 
and golf tournament. 

Sept. 9—International Concatenated Ur- 
der of Hoo-Hoo. An All-Out annual, 
with simultaneous meetings in vari- 
ous cities and towns throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

Sept. 12—Carolina-Virginia Lumber- 
men’s Club, Hotel Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Raleigh, N. C. Quarterly meeting. 

Oct. 6 & 7—Conference on new devel- 
opments in wood products at New 
York State College of Forestry, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Sept. 27—National Wholesale Lumber 
Yard Distributors’ Association, La 
Salle Hotel, Chicago. Annual meet- 
ing. 

Sept. 28-29—National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Forty-seventh annual and 
hardwood industry conference on 
postwar problems. 

Oct. 17—Southeastern Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Club, Seminole Hotel, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. Quarterly meeting. 

Oct. 25-26-27-28—National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, Mayflower 
Hotel, Akron, Ohio. Open meeting on 
the 27th; committee meetings on the 
25th and 26th; directors’ meeting on 
the 28th. 
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California “Stymie” 
(Continued from page 31) 

its own check of the available labor; 
saying this was none of WPB’s busi- 
ness. If, however, the Board were to 
allot scarce materials to a project 
that was inoperable for lack of labor, 
then assuredly it would be charged 
with failing to attend to its own busi- 
ness. 

Other points need but passing men- 
tion. The timber was cruised, so we’re 
told, in ,1908; and these thirty-six- 
year-old figures are the basis of the 
project. Neither Mr. Boyd nor Mr. 
Winton—both named in the story— 
knew about the case until it had been 
decided in the routine way. The Win- 


ton Lumber Co. looked over the tract 
in 1940 and decided it did not want 
the stumpage. Weyerhaeuser, we’re 
told, has never considered buying it. 


Competitive Aspects 

The newspaper story implies that 
big companies either wanted to buy 
the tract or else to keep it undevel- 
oped during the war. In the latter 
case the reason presumably is to keep 
it from being a wartime competitor. 

Consider two facts: First, unless 
our two wars last well into 1946, the 
new company couldn’t be much of a 
war-time competitor. Second, the com- 
pany’s estimated maximum annual 
output is 36 million feet, or 9 million 
feet a quarter. We’re approaching 


Southern 
Yellow Pine 
for 
Forty-Two 
Years 


LUMBER 
CORPORATION 


Hardwood 
Producers 
for 
Twenty Years 


the fourth quarter with an estimated 
production shortage of upwards of a 
billion feet. The best thing that could 
happen to the industry and to all its 
units would be an increase in produc- 
tion of about four billion feet a year, 
If the new company could do its bit 
immediately, it would be most wel- 
come. It has been refused clearance 
by the WPB because in that agency’s 
opinion the company can not do its 
bit immediately and probably will not 
be in production until the post-war 


period. 


“If this company is to be a post- 
war producer,” said a WPB official, 
“then the War Production Board is 
not justified in diverting war-neces- 
sary labor and war-scarce materials 
to it. It’s our duty to guard these 
scarce commodities for war-produc- 
tion purposes. We'll get along with- 
out commendation; but a little move 
public understanding would help.” 


Book Translates L-335 Into 
Easily Understood Language 


A translation of the involved 
legal phraseology of L-335 into 
“plain United States” and a sim- 
plified analysis of this order have 
been published as a 24 page book- 
let by Floyd B. Quigg. Copies are 
available through the American 
._Lumberman, 139 No. Clark St., 
Chicago 2, at $1 each, payment ac- 
companying order. Mr. Quigg 
claims that there is no difficulty 
with the system of L-335, but 
rather with the trick wording with 
which WPB has obscured the sys- 
tem. His attempt has been to put 
the order in a form that is easily 
understood. 


Graphic illustrations are used to 
help make the meaning of various 
points clear. Six pages are graphi- 
cally devoted to showing how re- 
spective classes of consumers get 
their lumber. Two pages, for ex- 
ample, are devoted to “How Farm- 
ers Get Lumber.” Distributors’ 
rules for buying and selling are 
stated on two pages. Two more 
contain the certifications with in- 
structions on how to use them. Two 
other pages combine L-335 and its 
directions in one simply worded set 
of month-to-month shipping sched- 
ules. 


A reporter for more than 20 
years, Mr. Quigg has specialized 
in wood since he joined the Ameri- 
can Lumberman staff in 1929. In 
intervening years he has served 
other lumber and woodworking edi- 
torial staffs, and for the past two 
years was Wood Industries Editor 
of the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce. He left there July 1 to 
open his own free-lance writing 
office, with the L-335 analysis as 
his first project. 
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cuts these logs to shorter lengths 
that may be loaded on our standard 
gauge railway cars. 
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gency’s logging crews. With it, five men 
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Electric kickers (right) push logs 
off chute and they roll down be- 
side tracks to the loader. 


No. 13 in a series on modern lumber manufacturing. 


J. NEILS LUMBER COMPANY 


Klickitat, Washington | Libby, Montana 


The electric bucking saw (center) ; 
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20 — Here's an aerial view of the Southern Lumber Company's 
ed manufacturing operations. In the background is Warren, 
ri- Arkansas . . . often called “the lumber capital of Arkansas”. 
In It is a long established, industrious community, now dedi- 
ed ee Te ee cated to production for war, but eager for the day it can 
di- ee ore ee? again be of service to our Nation at peace. With that 
wo as Sh ee happy hour, Southern Brand Pine and Hardwood Products, 
reflecting pride in community, skill of long experience and 
m- manufacturing refinements again will be available, in 
to plenty, for America’s retail yards. 
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PINE and FIR 


FROM THE TOP 
OF THE WORLD 


This is the lumber from Alamo- 
gordo. It’s cut from timber that 
grows at an altitude of 10,000 feet. 
Going largely into war needs now, 
this famous lumber will with Vic- 
tory again be available in ample 
supply for all customers. The mod- 
ern mills of Southwest Lumber 
Company produce choice quality 
products in Douglas Fir, White Fir 
and Ponderosa Pine. 


NEW MEXICO 


Lumber Company, 
Manufacturers of 


“BILTMORE” 
FLOORING 


“BILTMORE” 
HARDWOODS 


Plain and Quar- 
tered Oak — Soft 
Yellow Poplar— 
Basswood, Chest- 
nut, etc. 


Pisgah Forest, N.C. 


Douglas Fir 


Timbers, Dimension 
and Boards. 
Sawmill Capacity 
200,000 ft. per day. 


L. H. L. Lumber Co. 


CARLTON, ORE. 
E. J. Linke Guy Haynes 
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Insulation--Conversion 
(Continued from page 19) 

in the game helps another job along. 

You get to know what you can ex- 

pect.” 

Evidently Mr. Hall has learned 
exactly what to expect, because 
some types of remodeling jobs have 
become so routine that they are now 
literally a mail order business. Take 
the installation of attic stairways. 
When these were advertised for a 
given price, 194 orders came in in 
three weeks. To care for such a 
number, with the handicap of gas- 
oline rationing and a limited per- 
sonnel, it became absolutely neces- 
sary to handle as many as possible 
by telephone. Mr. Hall has reduced 
his basic inquiry to one measure- 
ment: the height from the floor of 
the attic to the ceiling. If the pros- 
pect can stand up after getting 
through the scuttle hole, he knows 
that the stairway can be installed. 
An agreement is sent to the cus- 
tomer stating exactly what will be 
furnished. This is signed and re- 
turned by mail. The material is 
then delivered, with experienced 
men to install it. A Schroeder su- 
pervisor visits the job each day un- 
til it is finished. 

Packaged Attics 

Another “Packaged Division” 
special is the attic bedroom, in- 
stalled for $198. This is usually a 
12 by 14 foot room, completely fin- 
ished, with two electric outlets and 
a lined closet. The closet does not 
project into the room. Walls are 
pre-finished and can be washed with 
soap and water. Flooring and heat- 
ing do not go with the “special,” 
but can be easily added, once the 
room is installed. Schroeder’s have 
done an enormous business in rooms 
of this type, and the demand is 
growing. 

Larger remodeling jobs, which 
come under the heading of “War 
Housing,” add a living room, bed- 
room, kitchenette, and bath to con- 
vert a bungalow into a two-family 
duplex. These jobs run from $2,500 
up in cost. Each is handled indi- 
vidually, so that the addition will 
be inconspicuous and harmonious 
from the exterior, as well as inside. 
Dormers are built out, sometimes 
on both sides, sometimes on only 
one, to provide standard rooms the 
same as downstairs. Dormers are 
raised high enough to get a flat, 
normal ceiling. Interiors are pleas- 
antly commodious. A living room 
may run 23 feet in length. The 
whole roof is seldom raised, because 
of the ungainly appearance which 
would result. When a roof section 
is raised, the ridge pole acts as a 


‘hinge, and the original roofing is 
retained undamaged. This also 
makes the house easier to protect 
from the weather during construc- 
tion. Mill-work units and paneling 
add to the attractiveness of the in- 
terior. 

Special blueprints and specifica- 
tions are prepared for each job, as 
well as a blueprint of the original 
house. The latter is needed to get 
a priority. If any changes are or- 
dered by the customer, these, too, 
are covered by a blueprint and re- 
vised cost sheet, which eliminates 
any possibility of misunderstand- 
ing. There is no guess-work in ar- 
riving at the cost. It is worked out 
to the square foot and the lineal 


foot, and run through an adding 


machine. Enlarged photographs of 
other jobs, showing each step from 
start to finish, show the customer 
how the work will be done, and 
what the completed installation will 
be like. Each salesman is pro- 
vided with an album of these photo- 
graphs. 
Rural Business 

Although the bulk of the Schroe- 
der business is urban, rural sales 
are not neglected. Poultry houses, 
size 10 by 12 feet, erected on the 
property, have met with good de- 
mand. Victory garden hot-bed sash 
and potato bins, are among other 
items. But while the war is still 
in progress, the emphasis will con- 
tinue to be on remodeling houses, 
rather than new _ construction. 
These jobs are not only a profitable 
source of business, but have a defi- 
nite place in the war effort. The 
best testimonial to their value is 4 
recent letter from the War Hous- 
ing Board, commending the Schroe- 
der company for its record in re- 
lieving the local housing shortage, 
and expressing appreciation for the 
work they are doing. Mr. Schroe- 
der believes that without the “Pack- 
aged Service” division, this could 
not be done nearly so effectively. 
As far as his yard is concerned, 
modern packaged building service 
is here to stay. (L.A.C.) 
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- Reports from Lumber Markets 


Information contained in this department comes directly from American Lumber- 
man representatives located in these cities. 


Baltimore, Md.; Bufiale, N. Y.; Cincinnati, Ohio: New York City: Philadelphia, Pa: Norfolk, Va.; 


Shreveport, La.; Memphis, Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; Jacksonville, Fla.: 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Portland, Ore.: Seattle, Wash.: 


ham, Ala.; Kansas City, Mo.: St. Louis, Mo. 


ouston, Tex.; Birming- 


Spokane, Wash.; Tacoma, Wash.; San Francisco, Calif.; Boston, Mass. 


General Review 


Lumber shipments of 503 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber Trade 
Barometer revealed shipments: to be 
9.7 percent below production for the 
week ending Aug. 19. In the same 
week new orders at those mills were 
0.6 percent above production. This is 
a reversal in both cases compared 
with the week ending Aug. 5. Un- 
filled order files of the reporting mills 
amounted to 108.5 percent of stocks, 
a slight decline from the ratio of Aug. 
5. For reporting softwood mills, un- 
filled orders are unchanged in the past 
two weeks, remaining at the equiva- 
lent of 38 days’ production. Gross 
stocks were equivalent to 34 days’ 
production, an increase of one day 
since Aug. 5. 

Year-to-date figures show  ship- 
ments of reporting identical mills 
exceeded production by 4.2 percent, a 
decline from 5.4 percent two weeks 
ago. Orders exceeded shipments by 
3.7 percent, a reversal in two weeks 
from an excess of shipments over or- 
ders of 7.4 percent. 

Compared to the corresponding 
week last year unfilled orders de- 
clined 6.38 percent, and gross stocks 
declined 10.6 percent. 

Weather, generally, has been favor- 
able for logging operations, although 
prolonged dry weather in the Tacoma 
area has created a forest fire hazard, 
and is seriously affecting logging. 
Weather in the Kansas City area has 
been spotty, with some sections able 
to operate only one day a week. Se- 
vere drought in eastern Kentucky has 
dried some of the streams, and crip- 
pled operations in the woods. Labor 
shortage is reported from practically 
every section, with some parts of the 
South still losing men to the armed 
forces. Most serious handicap to 
lumbermen everywhere is the critical 
truck tire shortage. Unless relief in 
this respect comes quickly many op- 
erators will be forced to shut down. 

Lumber stocks at sawmills and 
concentration yards are at the low- 
est figure since December, 1941, 
standing at 4,118,083,000 at the end 
of the second quarter. The decline 
during the second quarter was seven 


pereent. 


West Coast Market 


Demand in the west is spotty due 
to effects of L-335 and to the prog- 
ress of the war. TACOMA lumber- 
men report demand for all grades of 
lumber to be active. Government 
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agencies continue to get the lion’s 
share with their high priorities. Much 
of the lumber being ordered and pur- 
chased by these agencies is destined 
for military purposes, and large quan- 
tities of it are reported to be ear- 
marked for overseas delivery, with 
the remainder going to important 
military centers within the United 
States. Under the consumer quotas 
established by L-335 only a small 
percentage of output is finding its 
way into the hands of private buyers. 


From SEATTLE comes a report 
that east and middle west demands 
show some resistance due to L-335, 
and some due to war developments. 
Inquiries from purchasers of all 
classes now specify lumber of stand- 
ard sizes and grades, and overlook 
cat and dog items. The effect of the 
8000 feet “free lumber” sales has 
been to make purchasers much more 
careful about what they will buy. 
This is in spite of the fact that retail 
yards in the vicinity of Seattle are 
much in need of lumber. Demand, 
however, focuses more and more on 
standard yard items. 

Lumbermen in San Francisco re- 
port that the demand for lumber is 
generally negligible. Heavy construc- 
tion lumber moves very slowly. Di- 
mension lumber is in good demand 
with ratings of AA-3 from all classes 
of consumers. Low grade items are 
backing up in retail yards as a result 
of L-335. 


Northern Market 


Government demand continues 
strong, due in part to new war plant 
construction in the neighborhood of 
the Twin Cities. Small cash purchases 
by consumers have revived with the 
realization that some lumber can be 
purchased on certification by private 
consumers, particularly farmers. 


Southwestern Market 


Demand for lumber in the south- 
west is abnormally large. Reports 
from KANSAS CITY show that of 
128 retail yards reporting to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, volume in July 
was the same as a year ago. Volume 
was 25 percent ahead of June, 1944. 
For the first seven months of 1944 
volume was 18 percent less than for 
the same period in 1943. 16 yards in 
Oklahoma reported July volume 12 
percent ahead of June. Wholesale 
sales were 30 percent less than a year 
ago, and the decline for the first 
seven months compared to a year ago 
was 4 percent. 
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Eastern Market 


Reports from NORFOLK show that 
demand from regular retail yards is © 
practically nil. Most of the demand 
currently in shortleaf pine is from the 
Government, either direct or through 
Government contractors, such as box 
manufacturers. The demand is grow- 
ing lighter, but is still more than the 
mills can supply on time. 

BALTIMORE lumbermen report 
that the Government is getting more 
lumber for direct war needs than -be- 
fore the beginning of L-335. Distribu- 
tion yards along the Atlantic Coast 
are called upon to supply as much fir, 
spruce, ponderosa pine, redwood and 
other species as they were before the 
lumber situation became critical. Re- 
sult is that no more of these species 
are available for civilian use than 
before L-335. The situation in the re- 
tail yards is described as grave, with 
lumber available only in extreme 
emergencies. Wholesalers report that 
their business has declined as low as 
18 or 20 percent below normal. 


Southern Market 


Advices from BIRMINGHAM state 
that Central Procurement Agency de- 
mand for lumber has dropped off ma- 
terially, and some lumbermen believe 
the peak of demand has passed. Gov- 
ernment demand, however, is still 
active, as reflected in the scheduling 


of a number of lettings in the last 


week of August. Lumbermen were 
agreed before these lettings were held 
that there would be plenty of bidders, 
all ready and able to deliver every- 
thing CPA would call for. 

Demand for lumber in and around 
MEMPHIS has dropped to its nadir 
since L-335 got into operation. What 
buying there is, comes from indus- 
trial plants with the necessary high 
priorities, and from federally ap- 
proved building construction projects 
for war workers. 


Supply 
West Coast Woods 


Supplies of lumber in retail and 
distributor yards are reported to be 
very low in the neighborhood of SAN 
FRANCISCO. Yards are not buying 
low grade lumber, because L-335 
makes it very difficult to sell this type 
of lumber to the unrated civilian con- 
sumer. Typical of thought in the re- 
gion is the statement of a retailer 
who says he will buy no more cat and 
dog items. He also refuses to build 
up an inventory, and will buy only 
standard items. Consensus is for 
modification of L-335 to permit re- 
tailers and distributors to sell more 
unrated items. 

In the Pacific northwest the situa- 
tion for retailers generally is not 
good, most of them being reduced to 
buying what they can get, and very 
little of anything available. In sub- 
stance, this means that they are re- 
stricted to a small supply of some 
types of cedar, which under L-335, is 
not restricted as to sale from manu- 
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facturer to retailer, although retail 
sales are restricted. Generally, the 
situation seems to be more or less 
dormant pending possible directives 
that might be forthcoming to alter 
L-335. 

SEATTLE reports are similar. Re- 
tail inventories are down to the bone, 
and retailers find it difficult if not im- 
possible to satisfy the home owner’s 
simplest demands. Wholesale yards 
are out of or nearly out of all finish 
lumber, and have only such items as 
basing and molding. Only the high- 
est ratings will. obtain lumber either 
at wholesale or retail. 


Northern Pine 


Stocks of northern pine continue to 
improve, with movement to retailers 
continuing to slow down. Seems to 
be little disposition on the part of re- 
tailers to offer ratings for low grade 
lumber, on the theory that if they 
wait a while, they may be able to 
get better lumber. As in most other 
parts of the country only the lower 
grades of lumber are available. 


Southern Pine 


Retailers in the MEMPHIS area 
have large enough stocks of pine on 
hand for normal business require- 
ments. Their business has _ been 
halved generally by operation of L- 
335, and they continue a campaign to 
get WPB to release for general sale, 


without rating, the lower grades of 
hardwoods, and the top grades (firsts 
and seconds) for which the govern- 
ment has no use at present. They 
point out that large quantities of 
number two and number three gum 
and oak are available, and increasing 
in the yards of manufacturers and 
distributors. 

The BIRMINGHAM area reports 
retail yards unable to get pine. KAN- 
SAS CITY yards report that pine 
shows signs of easing up a little. 
Retailers are turning down odd and 
subsize items because customers with 
ratings demand better grades. 


Eastern Market 


There is very little lumber at the 
wholesale or retail yards, or at the 


mills. Inventories throughout the 
area are very low. It is becoming 
nearly impossible to buy even in 


truckload lots. Consensus is that this 
condition will continue as long as the 
labor situation in the woods and at 
the mills remains as tight as it is. 
Hardwoods 

Reports from the Appalachian 
hardwood area show little change. At 
plants where production has _ been 
stepped up, the improvement is at- 
tributed to the efficiency and re- 
sourcefulness of managers. rather 
than to any easement in the labor 
situation. Labor continues to be 
drained away by draft boards. In the 
Southern hardwood producing terri- 


tory retailers have enough stock to 
meet their needs. There is some talk 
that L-335 will be modified soon to 
allow unrestricted sales of certain 
species, possibly gum and poplar. Un- 
til L-335 was issued retailers were 
selling considerable quantities of 
hardwood in lieu of pine. Right now 
hardwood stocks are piling up at the 
mills, while orders on file for pine 
are being cleared out. Industrial and 
other buyers are reported to be eager 
to buy large quantities of hardwood 
which they are prohibited from doing 
under the current regulation. In the 
southwest this report is borne out in 
a report that dealers are being offered 
liberal amounts of gum and oak 
boards. 


Cypress 


Now as in the past the better 
grades of this wood are being taken 
up entirely for the construction of 
equipment for the war, and little if 
any is available for normal prewar 
uses. Currently no cypress doors, 
window frames or other manufac- 
tured items are being made, and 
there is no indication that the situa- 


tion in this respect will be changed 


soon. Salesmen of producers remain 
inactive, because entire outputs are 
sold without solicitation. It is mainly 
a case of trying to make production 
keep up with the supply of stumpage, 
with prices as low as costs will per- 
mit. 


Step Up Production --Cut Costs 


Only 88 lbs. 
Complete with 
3’, 4, or 5" 
Cutter Bar 
and Chain 


Sturdy 6 h.p. 2-cylin- 
der gasoline motor that 
gives maximum pro- 
duction and minimum 
maintenance. 


Here is the light weight falling and bucking saw that is really ringing the bell 
with users. Zip, power, perfectly balanced. Same dependable type motor as 
our famous larger models. Especially designed to reduce vibration. It's a great 
saw. Sturdy, smooth-cutting and efficient. Choice of experienced operators. 


MILL & MINE SUPPLY COMPANY 
2700 Fourth Avenue South 


The TITAN 


Fall and Buck 
With This 

Light Weight 
Unit 


GASOLINE MOTOR 


Junior Timber Saw 


SEATTLE 4, WASH. 


TRADE MARK 


Send for 
This Folder 


Read about the con- 
struction merits of the 
Titan Junior — motor, 
clutch, transmission, 
chain, cutter bar, starter. 
On performance Titan is 
the timber saw to own. 
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J. STANTON & SON 


STANTON 


If you can't obtain permission 
to purchase HOLT HARD- 
WOOD CO. products un- 
der CONSERVATION 
Order M-364 


BUY WAR 
BONDS 


T 
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Members 

Maple Flooring Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn. 
Hardwood 

Lbr. Assn. and 
Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manu- 
facturers' Assn. 


HOLT HARDWOOD CO. 


OCONTO, WISCONSIN’. 


SERVICE 
STRIPES 


—have been earned by devoting all 
our resources to the work of winning 
the war. Now that Victory seems 
nearer overseas we plan once more to 
help win the Peace at home by serving 
you. 


INCORPORATED 


2050 East 4lst Street 


Protect Profits with the & 
MONARCH ONE MAN 


CAR DOOR OPENER! 


No strained muscles 

No slips or falls 

No broken arms, legs 
or mashed fingers 

No fatalities 

No time wasted 

No “gangs” needed 

No time lost 


One man can open the most binding, balky 
box car door with the Door 
Opener. Get greater safety . . . speed 
loading and nage | schedules . . . order 
an ample supply to fill your needs “today! 


$ 


MINING SAFETY DEVICE CO. 
Dept. AL, Bowerston, Ohio 
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Fourth Quarter Hardwood 
Available in Third Quarter 

Large consumers of lumber may re- 
ceive a part of their forthcoming 
fourth-quarter allotments of hardwood 
during the third quarter, according 
to WPB Direction (No. 14 to L-335). 

Revised data indicate that the pro- 
duction of hardwoods in the third 
quarter will be approximately 8.5 per- 
cent higher than was originally esti- 
mated. The maximum additional 
quantity of hardwood that may be or- 
dered and received in the third quar- 
ter by Class I consumers is the larger 
of the two figures as fol!ows: 

(1) Twenty percent of the amount 
of hardwood ordered before August 
15 for delivery in the third quarter; 
or (2) Twenty percent of the amount 
of hardwood reported in inventory 
when application for fourth-quarter 
lumber was filed on WPB form 3640. 
Lumber Production Drops 
1.3 Percent 

According to the WPB lumber pro- 
duction in the United States in the 
first six months of 1944 fell 1.3 per 
cent below that in the corresponding 
1943 period. 

Preduction in June this year, esti- 
mated at 3,047,692,000 board feet, was 
two percent below that of June, 1943. 
This showed an increase of 4.4 per- 
cent over May production, but WPB 
said that reflected lowered May pro- 
duction and does not indicate an im- 
proved lumber situation. 

June production rose above May 
production in all regions except the 
prairie and lake states. Decreases in 
those regions were attributed to 
floods. 

Southern lumber production as a 
whole was 2.2 percent greater in 
June than in May, but manpower 
shortages in eight southern lumber 
producing states held the increase 
to only one-tenth of one percent. 

Production of softwood showed a 
decrease of 4.7 percent below the 
preceding June, although the 2,381,- 
249,000 board feet produced repre- 
sented an increase of 3.4 percent over 
that of May of this year. Hardwood 
production was 9.2 percent more than 
in June of 1943, totaling 666,443,000 
board feet, with an increase during 
the first six months of 8.6 percent. 
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Fibre Pipe Available 9202 


A light weight, non-metallic pipe is 
now offered by The Fibre Conduit Co. 
Made of cellulose fibre, impregnated 
with coal tar pitch, this pipe does not 
chip, crack or break easily. Used 
for house to sewer connections, con- 
ductor pipe, downspouts, and tight- 
line drainage, this pipe can be sawed 
to any length. Watertight joints pre- 
vent infiltration and entry of roots. 
“Orangeburg” fibre pipe, fitted with 
snap couplings, also comes perforated 
for use on foundation drains, septic 
tank filter beds, and farm drainage. 
For further information, check num- 
ber 9202. 


Latex Adhesive 9205 


Recently developed to replace old 
type rubber latex compounds is a syn- 
thetic latex adhesive, manufactured 
under name of “Ardex” by Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. Ardex will firmly 
bond together surfaces such as wood 
to wood, cloth to cloth, and paper or 
leather laminated products. Although 
only supplied in emulsion form, Ardex 
can be further reduced with organic 
solvents. Suggested uses for Ardex 
are for friction tape, adhesive, gen- 
eral industrial tapes, laminated paper 
or wood products and all around 
household adhesive as supplied. Fur- 
ther information available by check- 
ing number 9205. 


Balsa Wood Booklet 9208 


A booklet just published by Balsa 
Ecuador Lumber Corp., shows the de- 


velopment “from the forest to the. 


front” of this light commercial wood. 
Included in the booklet are various 
illustrations showing methods of re- 
moving the logs from the forest, the 
processing in the mill, grading and 
inspecting, and finally storing and 
shipping. Prewar and present uses of 


LITERATURE 


Balsa are listed in the booklet, to- 
gether with the mechanical properties 
of Balsa. Booklet furnished by check- 
ing number 9208. 


Added Insulation Protection 9206 


The addition of four new products 
to their insulating line of materials 
has been announced by Insulation 
Div. of the Eagle-Picher Sales Co. The 
new items are “Eagle Swetchek,” an 
insulation for minimizing condensa- 
tion, said to be exceptionally resistant 
to abrasion; “Eagle Drycote,” plastic 


_ coating and highly fireproof, accord- 


ing to the manufacturer; “Eagle 
Hadesite,” fireproofing insulating ce- 
ment for high temperature work; 
“Eagle ‘43’ Finishing Cement,” used 
for finishing interior insulation work 
and can withstand temperature to 800 
deg. F. Information available by 
checking number 9206. 


Building Material Handbook 
9210 


Available now is a booklet pub- 
lished by Certain-teed Products Corp., 
explaining advantages of their build- 
ing products for use on the farm. The 
booklet incorporates instructions, sug- 
gestions and ideas for building, re- 
modelling or repairing any structure 
around the farm from home to hen 
house. The book specifically covers 
non critical, unrationed building ma- 
terials, and incorporates shingles, 
siding, building board, etc. Booklet 
obtainable by checking number 9210. 


Wartime Hardware Catalog 
9207 


Announced for distribution is new 
wartime catalog compiled by | The 
Stanley Works. Designed for quick 
reference, its numerical index carries 
corresponding U. S. type numbers. Six 
sections comprise the 16 pages, in- 


Office: 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Fast Courteous Service by Truck and Train 


Chicago, Ill. 


“ALsO 


6 Warehouses for Orderly Distribution 


Los Angeles, Calif. St. Paul, Minn. Kansas Ci 
Baltimore, Md. 


, Kan. 
Garwood, N. J. 


Doors .. . Frames . . . Mouldings 
Sash and Glass . . . Wallboard 
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NOW IN OUR 60th YEAR ai SELECTIVE LOGGING ASSURES 
OF LUMBER MANUFACTURING | PERMANENT SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


‘LUMBER CO. 


YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS : CHAPMAN, ALABAMA 


National Hardwood Lumber Association 
et 47th Annual Meeting | 


10. 

LaSalle Hotel — September 28-29, 1944 | 
07 | ; CHICAGO, ILL. | 
he Hardwood Industry War Service Conference and Post-War Planning | 
ck 
es Hardwoods have played a major part in of war and peace. This hardwood industry 
— the war effort. conference comes at a most opportune 


time, while the war is in its final stage; || 


— The hardwood industry will continue to when the last great effort is needed to | 


labor for maximum production of this reach the goal of victory; when the dawn | 
essential war material until the enemies of peace is on the horizon and the time 

are crushed. Meantime, plans must be has come to plan for the new day. 

made for necessary changes to meet the | 
demands for civilian goods after V-Day. A record-breaking attendance is expected ; 
Materials must be ready to keep the fac- to hear the informing and inspiring ad- 
tory wheels turning and providing employ- dresses of Government representatives and 

ment for workers released from the armed nationally known speakers. 


forces and from war industries. 
All members of the hardwood trade are 


Now is the time for steady thinking and invited to attend. Hotel reservations 
q for a united industry to meet the demands should be made now. ) 
| Offices, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 


| Abbott M. Fox, President John W. McClure, Secretary-Treasurer 
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(HERE'S WHAT 
FOLKS NEED 


to repair walls, floors, 
furniture, woodwork or 
plaster. This plastic 
repair material comes 
in powder form... just 
mix with water and 
use. Will not shrink. 
Sticks and stays put. 


wICL NOT SHRINK 
STICKS AND STAYS Pu 


Your jobber con give immedicte 
delivery on Durhom's Rock-Hord 
Woter Putty. Pocked twelve 1-Ib. 
cons or four 4-Ib. cans to cose. 
Also available in 25, 50 and 
100-Ib drums for industriel users. 


DONALD DURHAM CO. 
Des Moines lowe 


The PLASTIC Repair Material 


in POWDER Form 


PAUL B. BERRY 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan 


if you can furnish any of the follow- 
ing (or anything else) write or wire me. 
10 cars 5/4” for furniture frames 
5 cars 5/8” or 3/4” for drawer sides 
l to 5 cars each 4/”, 5/”, 6/”, 8/4” 


Walnut Cherry prefer Upper grades 
10 cars crating 3/8” or thicker . 
3 cars 4/4” prefer Qtd Red Gum, KD 
2 cars 4/4” prefer Qtd Sap Gum. KD 


Can use ED, AD, Skin Dry Rgh 
or surfaced 


RED CEDAR POSTS 


Genuine Tennessee & Arkansas Red Cedar 

Posts; Rounds, Splits, Bark On. Assorted 

Sizes, 2 Top to 7” Top, Lengths 612’ to 12’. 
Write for prices. 


U. S. CEDAR CORPORATION 
4903 Delmar Bivd., St. Louis 8, Missouri 


NORTHCUTT 
Lumber Sales Corporation 
Wholesale and Commission 
Hardwoods, Cypress and Pine 


Telephone 181 
SANDERSVILLE, GEORGIA 


Alll Inquiries Given Prompt And Careful Attention - 


: Woo 
No Flame—No Glow **12U. S. PLANTS * 
= 


Answers All 


"WANTED: STATE AGENTS 


FIRE PROOF 


d Lumber & Timber 
Get Circular 107A Now 
Questions 


PROTEXOL 
103 Hartman Square, Kenilworth 8, N. J. 
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cluding Butt Hinges, Cabinet Hard- 
ware, Window Hardware, Screen and 
Storm Sash Hardware, Bolts-Latches- 
Pulls-Braces, Hasps-Staples-Strap and 
T-Hinges. Catalog also contains gen- 
eral information covering: Permitted 
Finishes, Table of Butt Hinge Widths 
and Screw Hole Locations, etc. Cata- 
log obtainable by checking number 
9207. 


Appalachian Saw Mills 9209 


A revised and consolidated list of 
Appalachian saw mills has been re- 
leased by J. C. West Lumber Service 
Corp., showing wartime and peace- 
time production. The listings are con- 
fined to the Appalachian Hardwood 
producing regions in the States of 
Georgia, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. To obtain a copy 
of this list, check number 9209. 


Insulating Glass Unit 9201 


A booklet describing the new Ther- 
mopane window of Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co. has been released. In 
this booklet are shown different treat- 
ments of this insulating glass used 
for residences, office buildings, restau- 
rants, schools and public buildings. 
Two pages are devoted to the speci- 
fications of Thermopane, giving heat 
transmission data, double and triple 
Thermopane sizes, thicknesses and 
weights. Booklet available by check- 
ing number 9201. 


Creosoted Products 
Booklet 9204 


Recently published by Republic 
Creosoting Co. is a 10-page booklet 
listing the principal products manu- 
factured. Listed are wood blocks for 
flooring, creosoted lumber, timbers, 
beams, ties, poles, piling, posts, etc. 
The booklet is well illustrated, with 
photographs showing the different 
uses and needs for creosoted products, 


and pictures of the Republic plant 
facilities. Copy can be obtained by 
checking number 9204. 


One Coat Wall Finish 9203 


A new, washable wall finish has 
been perfected by 20th Century Paint 
& Varnish Co. This oil paint seals, 
primes and finishes in one coat, mak- 
ing the room painted usable one hour 
after painting. No undercoat is 
needed when using Speed-Tone, and 
can be applied over calcimine, casein 
or resin emulsion paints. According 
to the manufacturer, one coat of 
Speed-Tone is as effective as three 
coats of ordinary paint. Check num- 
ber 9203 for information. 


Terminating War Contracts 

An article written by S. C. Binder, 
521 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
on Termination of War Contracts, has 
been reprinted from New York Law 
Journal. This article explains duties 
of contractors, showing the various 
steps for terminating these contracts. 
A complete explanation, this booklet 
will be furnished by addressing Mr. 
Binder at the above address. 


Recent "Magazet" 


August brought, the first copy of 
“The Barger Bulletin’, a new maga- 
zet about business and the business 
of life, as expressed by the quips and 
comments contained in the bulletin. 
This bulletin will be published once a 
month by P. M. Barger Lumber Co., 
Statesville, N. C. 


Fabricated Timber Standards 


A folder giving 10 essential stand- 
ards for fabricated timber structures, 
is now available by addressing West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Se- 
attle, Washington. The folder includes 
suggestions for fabrication and serv- 
icing of fabricated timber structures. 
This folder will be furnished by writ- 
ing Timber Fabrication Division of 
W.C.L.A. 


For Further Information 


about any new product or piece of literature described in this department 
check the following numbers which correspond with key numbers to be 
found in the heading of the items. Sign the coupon, mail it promptly to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill., and the desired 


information will be forwarded. 


9201 9202 
9205 9206 
9209 9210 


9203 9204 
9207 9208 
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Old Growth 
DOUGLAS FIR 


O-A is planning for 
your service after the 
war. O-A has the tim- 
ber resources, the mod- 
ern mill facilities to 
meet your postwar 
needs with fine quality 
kiln-dried, double-end 
trimmed Douglas Fir 
and Hemlock lumber. 
As before the war, 
O-A will specialize in 
all building items for 
the retail lumber dealer 
trade. 
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CHEK 


Convenient handle 


makes square, 
firm contacts. 


Smooth contact. No 
points to break off 
or injure surface. 


Direct percentage. } 
reading dial.. 


Durable, light 
plastic housing 
protects mechanism. 


eee against J 


YOUR MOISTURE 
METHOD REGISTER 
1 Does it give you moisture content on a 

direct percentage reading dial? 


Does it give you moisture content instantly 
— at the press of a button? 


Is it accurate on all types of lumber? 


Does it test material deeply enough to 
give a dependable result instead of merely 
testing the surface? 


Is the equipment completely portable? 
(Moisture Register weighs 5 Ibs.) 


Can your tests be made by anyone instead 
of requiring a technician? 


Can you test low moisture content — as 
low as 0%? 


Does your method avoid marring lumber 
surfaces with sharp pins or points? 


Is your present equipment rugged and 
economical to operate? 


CO ON WN 


Does your method show results based on 
standard oven testing methods? 


How does your method compare? 
For better testing, depend on MOISTURE REGISTER. 


Write today for complete information 


MOISTURE REGISTER CO. 


ALHAMBRA, CALIF. 


133 N. GARFIELD AVE. 
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Announcing 
SHORT COURSES IN 


LUMBER GRADING 


OCT. 2 TO 6 INCL. 1944 
DRY KILN PRACTICE 
OCT. 9 TO 18 INCL. 1944 
at the 
New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse, New York 


Write for Circular to 


Prof. Hiram L. Henderson 


Ponderosa Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


WUICHET LUMBER CO. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension 
Pattern—Flask 
WRITE 


714 Railway Exchange Bldg, 
Chicago 4 


Toxic-Water Repellent 
Preservatives 
Chlorinated Phenol Toxic Base. 


Positive 


Excess Moisture, etc. 


Formulations to meet all official specifications. 


A profitable retail item for Lumber Yards. 


Write for technical data, tests, samples, etc. 


CRE-0-TOX CHEMICAL PRODUCTS Co. | 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


COMMERCIAL 
TIMBERS of MEXICO" 


Concise new Booklet listing and describing 60 
species Mexico's commercial timbers. Compares 
them with U. S. species. Describes appearance, 
texture, color, utility, size, weight, pronunciation. 
Practical, authentic. Sent postpaid on receipt of 
per copy. 

ARNOLD JOERNS 


Dept. A, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


GET IT! 


Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
ber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumberman 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


rotection against Rot, Fungi, Termites, 


34 


PEOPLE & PLACES 


Adair Lumber Co., Kirksville, Mo., 
observed its 47th anniversary under 
the ownership of James E. Waddill 
on Aug. 7. The business has expanded 
until now the company operates nine 
yards in northern Missouri, with 
headquarters in Kansas City. 


City Lumber Co., Laredo, Tex., ob- 
served its 45th anniversary on Aug. 
15. The yard is still guided by Peter 
P. Leyendecker, Sr., founder, and 
members of his family. 


Lt. Maurice Angly, operator of the 
Maurice Angly Lumber Co., Houston, 
Tex., before the war, has been ap- 
pointed lumber storage officer at the 
Mare Island, Calif., navy yard. Ac- 
tivities of the Angly Lumber Co. have 
been carried on for more than two 
years by an all-woman staff consist- 
ing of Mrs. Lela Del Barto, Mrs. 
Carolyn McGehee, and Mrs. Mary 
Alice Streich. 


Edwin Lawson Bruce and his four sons who 


helped him build the E. L. Bruce Co. busi- ~ 


ness. Seated, Edwin Lawson Bruce. Stand- 
ing, left to right: Robert G. Bruce, presi- 
dent; Frank E. Bruce, vice president who 
died in 1940; C. Arthur Bruce, vice presi- 
dent and secretary; and Edwin L. Bruce, 
Jr., vice president and general manager. 
(Obituary of E. L. Bruce on page 64.) 


Crossett, small. southeastern Ar- 
kansas lumber town and home of the 
Crossett Lumber Co. and Fordyce- 
Crossett Sales Co., has been desig- 
nated the first “Treasury Town” in 
the nation and was honored by War 


Finance Committee officials on Aug... 


19. Crossett exceeded the require- 
ments for “Treasury Town,” with 100 
percent of the business firms partici- 
pating in a payroll savings plan for 


their employees and 98 percent of the 
employed people in Crossett investing 
an average of 11 percent of their 
salaries. 


Southern California Building Ma- 
terials Co. is the firm name under 
which William Ball, J. F. Paulson and 
John D. Scouller have published a 
certificate that they are conducting 
business at 1228 Produce street, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Recent Baltimore (Md.) visitors 
included S. J. Trimmer, of the Trout- 
ner Lumber Co., Richmond, Va.; J. E. 
Jones of Beaver Dam, Va., and Don- 
ald C. Anderson of the Twin Harbors 
Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash. 


Brae Lumber Co. Ltd., was recently 
incorporated with $25,000 capitaliza- 
tion. The new firm of sawmill own- 
ers and operators have their regis- 
tered offices at 1004 Sun Bldg., 500 
Beatty St., Vancouver, B. C. 


J. M. Rothwell Lumber Co. yard in 
Mount Pulaski, Ill., was destroyed by 
fire Aug. 19, with loss estimated at 
$40,000. The office was saved. 


Howe & Betcher, lumber yard op- 
erators with general offices in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., have sold to Farmers 
Lumber & Supply Co., St. Paul, the 
Howe & Betcher yards at Ada, Minn., 
and Turtle Mountain Supply Co., 
yards in North Dakota towns of Bot- 
tineau, Dunseith, Hebron, Killdeer 
and Rolla. 


S. H. Beach, Jr., and the Beach 
Lumber Co., Rome, N. Y., have ac- 
quired and will operate the Walter E. 
Sauer lumber yard, Camden, N. Y. 


N. C. Sledge & Sons Lumber Co., 
located about two miles out of White- 
ville, N. C., had planing mill and dry 
kiln destroyed by fire on Aug. 9, with 
loss estimated at $50,000, partly cov- 
ered by insurance. The sawmill was 
saved. 


Sixty-five years of continuous asso- 
ciation with the Segelke-Kohlhaus 
Co., La Crosse, Wis., was observed 
on Aug. 9 by Carl Kutzborsky. 


Cortinovis Lumber Co., Chewelah, 
Wash., succeeded by Chewelah Lum- 
ber Co.; R. H. Crowley of Spokane is 
the new proprietor. 


Danville Warehouse & Lumber Co., 
Danville, Calif., purchased by Thomas 
and Frank A. Stead. 


Announcement that the Wheeler,: 
Osgood Co., Tacoma, Wash., has ab- 
sorbed the Wheeler Osgood Sales 
Corp., as of June 30, 1944, was made 
Aug. 16 by N. O. Cruver, general 


_manager of the door and: plywood * 


manufacturing concern. The sales cor- — 
poration had been an operating sub- 
sidiary, Mr. Cruver said, since 1933. 
He said no change in personnel or 
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TWIN HARBORS LUMBER COMPANY 


Aberdeen, Washington 


(front and sides) 


(9) Cool Air Inlets 
(11) Alternate Warm Air Outlets 


(12) Flue. 


SUPERIOR FIREPLACES 


—with their 22 years of proven efficiency will 
again be manufactured after the war. 


PREPARE NOW 


—to tie-in with our continued National Advertis- 
ing by including them in your POSTWAR in- 
ventory and plans. 


Write for full information. 


SUPERIOR FIREPLACE CO. 
1708 E. 15th St.. Los Angeles (21), Cal. 


TRIANGLE 


RED DEVIL No. 2 Triangle 
Points are now packaged 
~ in S¢ and 10¢ size handy 
packages which permit 
dispensing of a few at a ~ GLAZI 
time, preventing wasteful POINTS 
loss caused by “‘loose’’ 
_ containers. Triangle 
ints come in 6 
ard sizes and 
be purchased in 
nd to 100 Ib. 


LANDON P. SMITH, Inc. 
IRVINGTON, N.J. U.S.A. 


FLAT Cita 

N CUT. —— 

EASIER 
USE 


GLASS CUTTERS +© POINT DRIVERS © PUTTY KNIVES * WOOD SCRAPERS 


PAINT CONDITIONERS *© FLOOR SANDING MACHINES 
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Manufacturers and Distributors of all 


WEST COAST WOODS AND SHINGLES 


Farmers 
and 
Home Owners 


YOUR 
Customers 


Will buy this pack- 
age if you tell them 
what it does. 
floors, 


SOLUTION 


Fences, 
_ doors, cupboards 
—a hundred re- 


pRESERVATIVE PRIMING 


Find out about the 
WOODLIFE market in 
pts., qts., and 
gallons—a market 
that is 


pair and replace- 
ment jobs. 


NOW 
Protection Products Mfg. Co. 


Mfrs. of PRESERVATIVE SOLUTIONS for (23) Years 


Rely on Crosby for your 
postwar needs in South- 
ern Pine for quality, serv- 
ice and satisfaction. 


CROSBY LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


CROSBY, MISSISSIPPI 
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company policy was involved, but that 
henceforth all business is to be trans- 
acted in the name of The Wheeler, 
Osgood Co. 


Edisto Lumber Co., with authorized 
capital stock of $5,000, has been es- 
tablished at Orangeburg, S. C., to do 
both a wholesale and retail lumber 
business, with the following officers: 
A. H. Coney, president and treasurer; 
and B. L. Barnes, vice president and 
secretary. 


Noble K. Lay, Commercial Lumber 
Co., Inc., Los Angeles, left late in 
July for a three months’ business trip 


to mill connections in Mexico. He is 
accompanied by his wife. 


The new regional lumber advisor 
of the War Production Board at San 
Francisco is Stewart C. Griswold, who 
will conduct operations from offices in 
the Furniture Mart, 1355 Market St. 


The sawmill plant, tool shed, and 
lumber yard of J. G. McDaniel Lum- 
ber Co., Jonesboro, Ark., were de- 
stroyed by fire Aug. 9, with a loss of 
$7,000. 

Harry Kenney is now assistant gen- 
eral manager and sales manager of 
W. A. Belcher Lumber Co., Birming- 


These key men of Exchange each have senta 
message to retail lumbermen in Essco adver- 
tisements of recent months. It is hoped that 


they have been helpful. 


As a group these key men of Exchange feel 
that the most important thing confronting the 
industry at this time is a lack of any effective 
move by Congress to start removal of restric- 
tions which will enable the industry to prepare 


for early resumption of building. 


Lumber, of course, is still the scarcest com- 
modity in the war picture. At the same time 


Back row from the left: J. L. Grandin, 
Director, Louisiana Central Lbr. Co.; Geo. 
W. Dulany, Director of Exchange, Louisi- 
ana Central Lbr. Co., and Louisiana Long 
leaf Lbr. Co.; G. W. Grandin, Director 
of Exchange, and Louisiana Central Lbr. 
Co.; O. D. Fisher, Director of Exchange 
and Pres., Louisiana Long Leaf Lbr. Co.; 
H. B. Grandin, Director of Exchange. 
Front row from left: F. R. Watkins, Secy. 
& Sales Mgr. of Exchange, and Ass’t 
Treas., Louisiana Central Lbr. Co.; C. C. 
Sheppard, Treas. of Exchange, and Pres. 
& Gen’‘l Mgr., Louisiana Central Lbr. Co.; 


peace is imminent, as is also a gap between W., 8. Pettibone, Director of Exchange, 


victory and the time when millions can be put 


to work rebuilding America. 


While your Senator and your Congressman 
are home campaigning, it might be a good time 


to bring their attention to this situation. 


and Vice-Pres., Louisiana Long Leaf Lbr. 
Co.; P. A. Bloomer, Vice-Pres. of Ex- 
change, and Treas., Ass’t Secy. & Gen’l 
Mgr., Louisiana Long Leaf Lbr. Co.; R. B. 
White, Pres. & Gen’l Mgr. of Exchange, 
and Secy., Louisiana Central Lbr. Co., 
and Louisiana Long Leaf Lbr. Co. 


EXCHANGE SAWMILLS SALES CO. 


1111 R. A. Long Bidg. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
SOUTHERN PINE -« 


Trade-Marked — Grade-Marked 


Kansas City 6, Mo. 


* WEST COAST WOODS 
PONDEROSA PINE 


One of a series of messages to the retail lumber dealer from the key men behind ESSCO. 
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ham, Ala., succeeding C. M. Dendy, 
who resigned on account of ill health 
and is now living at Malcolm, Ala. 
Kenney was for several years in the 
retail business in Birmingham, being 
associated with the Wood, Estes, and 
Odum lumber companies. 


J. Birven Odum has purchased the 
interest of his brother, Travis Odum, 
in the Odum Lumber Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., and the latter has opened 
the Hercules Lumber & Supply Co., 
North Birmingham. Both have been 
identified with the retail lumber busi- 
ness for many years. 


C. C. Heidt Coal & Lumber Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., has been sold to 
J. M. Zorn, operator of Zorn Wood- 
working Shop. Zorn will operate in 
the future under the name of Ala- 
bama Lumber & Supply Co. He has 
moved his woodworking machines to 
the new location. 


State Box Co., Sacramento, Calif., 
recently purchased Tahoe Sugar Pine 
Co. and is currently engaged in mov- 
ing the mill above Graniteville to a 
new site on the South Yuba River, 17 
miles east of Nevada City. According 
to reports the Tahoe Sugar Pine name 
will be retained. A. B. Walton, presi- 
dent, State Box Co., is supervising the 
removal of the mill. 


Jack Fairhurst, Fairhurst Lumber 
Co., Tacoma, Wash., is now Private 
Jack Fairhurst of the U. S. Army and 
is undergoing his basic training at 
Camp Hood, Tex. 


Kenneth Smith, president, California 
Redwood Association, San Francisco, 
Calif., recently left on a business trip 
to Chicago, New York, and Washing- 
ton. 


A postwar building budget of the 
University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif., includes $600,000 for a forestry 
building and a like sum for a forest 
products laboratory on the Berkeley 
campus. 


Capt. Carvel D. Brown, U. S. Engi- 
neers, and formerly with The Pacific 
Lumber Co., at Scotia, Calif., is in 
charge of a branch office of the Cen- 
tral Procuring Agency opened Aug. 4 
in San Francisco, Calif. The office 
will handle all Army and Navy pur- 
chases of lumber in the Redwood re- 
gion, and all details for both rail and 
cargo. 


Dorris Lumber & Molding Co. of 
Siskiyou county, California, is open- 
ing operation headquarters in Sacra- 
mento, Calif. Contract has been let 
for construction of a building to ac- 
commodate the molding facilities 
and equipment of the firm. Plans 
call for a large expansion program 
for the postwar period. 


The F. B. Frasier Box Co. has 
been established at Petaluma, Calif., 
by F. B. Frasier, who was with the 
old Petaluma Box Co. which re- 
cently closed down. 
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Will Direct Forestry 
Promotion for AFPI 


Charles A. Gillett, former State 
forester of Arkansas and lately indus- 
trial forester of 
the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway, 
will join the pub- 
lic relations staff 
of American For- 
est Products In- 
dustries, Inc, 
Sept. 1, as for- 
ester in charge of 
a new forest in- 
dustries program 
—forestry pro- 
motion. He will direct efforts seeking 
greater public understanding of the 
forest fire problem, the organization 
of new state “Green” committees sim- 
ilar to those in Washington, Oregon, 
and Minnesota, and act as liaison offi- 
cer between American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries and State forestry de- 
partments. 

Mr. Gillett is active in the affairs 
of organized forestry, and is vice 
president of the Appalachian section 
of the Society of American Foresters, 
chairman of the forestry division of 
Florida State Chamber of Commerce, 
a member of the executive committee 
of North Carolina Forestry Associa- 
tion, and a director of Virginia For- 
ests, Inc. 


Charles A. Gillett 


Lumberman-Artist 


During the past few weeks thou- 
sands of people passing the busy 
corner of Post 
and Stockton 
streets, opposite 
Union Square in 
the heart of San 
Francisco, have 
been attracted to 
the expansive 
windows of the 
Western Pacific 
Railroad offices. 
On display there 
are four large oil 
paintings of tim- 
ber and mountain 
scenes done in the characteristic col- 
orings and careful detail of a man 
who has spent a long lifetime in the 
logging camps from Minnesota to 
California. The four paintings are of 
scenes near Westwood, Calif. One 
scene shows a large diesel “cat” with 
logging arch and load of large Pon- 
derosa logs; one is a single Ponderosa 
pine and another a group of pines 
with the transparent purple shadows 
of the late afternoon. The fourth 
shows “Round Mountain Ranch” with 
its round corrals nestled down in the 
little valley surrounded. by pine clad 
mountains. The artist is W. B. 
Laughead, of the Red River Lumber 
Co., Westwood, Calif., the man who 
first pictured Paul Bunyan, recog- 
nized as the greatest character of 
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purely American folklore, with the 
double chin and wiry mustache — a 
figure that has become familiar 
throughout the United States through 
the advertising of the Red River 
Lumber Co. and consequent publicity. 


Ford Buys Another Old Sawmill 


Henry Ford expanded his lumbering 
empire in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan the week of Aug. 20 by ac- 
quiring the sawmill operated in Mu- 
nising until the spring of 1938 by 
Jackson & Tindle Co., and an undis- 
closed acreage of land. The sawmill 
machinery will be modernized and 


overhauled and put back into opera- 
tion as soon as possible. This is in 
line with the Ford policy of acquiring 
old sawmills and modernizing them 
as an economic aid to smaller towns 
of the Upper Peninsula, which are 
dependent upon the processing of for- 
est products. 


Salvage Timber After 42 Years 


Timber in the Satsop Valley on 
Gray’s Harbor in Washington State, 
damaged 42 years ago in the great 
“Dark Day” forest fire of 1902, is now 
being salvaged and found in usable 
condition, according to I. C. Ford and 


Maryland Retail 
Lumber Yard 
Seasons Lumber 
with 
Modern 
Automatic 


Moore Cross-Circulation Kiln 


Nuttle Lumber & Coal Co., progressive retail lumber firm 
at Denton, Md., fills their own lumber requirements by 
operating the Moore Cross-Circulation Kiln shown above. 


With this Moore Automatically Controlled Dry Kiln, 
Nuttle Lumber & Coal Co. can season lumber green-from- 
saw in order to fill orders more promptly. 


If you are interested in getting better drying results, 
show 
how the Moore Cross-Circulation Sys- 
tem will soon pay for itself at your 


let our experienced engineer 


plant. Write today. 


MOORE DRY KILN COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Dry Kilns and Veneer Dryers 


JACKSONVILLE 1, FLORIDA 
NORTH PORTLAND, ORE. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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A. Kuhlne, who operate the Kuhlne & 
Ford Logging Co., Elma, Wash. They 
have already brought out 150,000 feet 
of logs from the burned area. The 
logs have been found unrotted and 
without worms although the surfaces 
of them were damaged by fire almost 
half a century ago. Some of the logs 
are suitable for peelers. Ford and 
Kuhlne expect to obtain about 5,000,- 
000 feet of timber from the burned 
area. 


Expands Facilities 


H. B. Higgins, president, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
announced plans for a $330,000 addi- 


tion to the company’s production fa- 
cilities at its Creighton, Pa., plant, 
already one of the world’s largest 
plants for the production of polished 
plate glass, laminated glass products, 
and glazed assemblies for aircraft. 


Associate Price Executive 


John B. Lindeman, former local 
business executive of Greensboro, N. 
C., was promoted Aug. 19 to associate 
price executive of the lumber division 
of the OPA at Washington. Until his 
promotion he had been for several 
years assistant chief of the price 
analysis and review branch of the 
OPA research division. 


EVERY DROP WORKS 
70 MAKE 


STRONG 


fac Toa.es 


FRANKLIN” 


guid Hirde 


LUE 


HO HEATING 
HO MIXING 
WO CHILLED JOINTS 


2. RETAIL 


Favorite with 
home - craftsmen, 
carpenters, 
schools, hotel and 
hospital mainte- 
nance men. 


THE FRANKLIN GLUE CO. | 


Columbus 3, Ohio 


I. MILLWORK 


A genuine liquid hide glue 
that comes to you ready- 
to-use. 


No loss of strength or 
spread; no loss from sour- 
ing or waste of unused 
mixtures; no chilled joints. 


New Manager 


R. E. Pritchard, president of The 
Stanley Works, 
with headquar- 
ters in New Bri- 
tain, Conn., has 
announced the ap- 
pointment of 
Lowell S. Pickup 
as manager of 
the Chicago office 
and warehouse. 

Mr. Pickup, 
connected with 
The Stanley 
Works for many 
years, has_ been 
covering the 
Southwest territory including Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Louisiana. The Chi- 
cago territory in future will include 
much of the southwest territory. 


Lowell Pickup 


Opens New Warehouse 


U. S.-Mengel Plywoods, Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky., formed and jointly owned 
by The Mengel Co. and United States 
Plywood Corp. to operate a chain of 
plywood distributing warehouses, has 
announced the opening of a new 
warehouse at Jacksonville, Fla. This 
is the second warehouse in the chain 
which will be extended to other cities 
as opportunities present themselves, 
according to L. B. Olmsted, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
jointly owned enterprise. The first 
was opened in January at Louisville, 
Ky. 

The Jacksonville warehouse, under 
the supervision of J. P. Burford, for- 
merly southern sales representative 
of The Mengel Co., will stock all 
types of plywood made by Mengel 
and U. S. Plywood in hardwood and 
softwood lines, subject to restrictions 
and limitations imposed by the war 
and the fact that the plants of both 
parent companies are largely devoted 
to the war effort. The warehouse will 
also stock and sell Mengel doors, fir 
doors, Tekwood, Weldwood glue, and 
as many of the various specialties 
and regular stock panels of both par- 
ent companies as possible under ex- 
isting conditions. 


Annual Tie Drive Landed 


The annual tie drive of the Wyom- 
ing Tie & Timber Co., Riverton, Wyo., 
landed at Riverton boom at noon on 
Saturday, Aug. 19, and inspection and 
yarding of the ties at the treating 
plant of the Chicago & North West- 
ern Railway was started on Monday. 
The tie drive of the Wyoming Tie & 
Timber Co. is the last one of the kind 
carried on in Wyoming. “About 80 
percent of the drive and yarding 
crews are Arapaho Indians from the 
nearby reservation, and when there 
are no ‘marryings or buryings’ or 
rodeos nearby, they work well, even 
if somewhat irregularly,” said R. Van 
Metre, president of the company. 

The Wyoming Tie & Timber Co. 
has a company of German Prison- 
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ers of War established in the woods 
in a strictly modern camp built for 
their accommodation. It has electric 
lights, running water, shower baths, 
refrigeration, and all modern facili- 
ties. “Although most of the boys are 
inexperienced in woods work, they are 
taking hold in good shape,” says R. 
Van Metre, “and give promise of be- 
coming skilled log cutters.” There 
are 138 working POW and army per- 
sonnel of 16 as guards, medical at- 
tendants, interpreters, etc. Lt. George 
M. Terry of Louisville, Ky., is the of- 
ficer in charge. 


Elect New President 


Directors of Certain-teed Products 
Corp., Chicago, building materials 
manufacturers, have elected Rawson 
G. Lizars president to succeed Hector 
J. Dowd, who resigned as president 
and a director effective Aug. 31. Mr. 
Dowd will devote himself to expand- 
ing activities of other companies in 
which he is interested. Mr. Lizars 
will retain the post of chairman of 
the board. 


Open Branch Sales Office 


Monsanto Chemical Co., with head- 
quarters in St. Louis, Mo., opened a 
general sales office at 911 Western 
Ave., Seattle, Wash., on Sept. 1 with 
C. F. Trombley serving as branch 
manager and representing the com- 
pany in all lines other than those of 
its recently acquired I. F. Laucks 
properties. The new Seattle office 
is at the headquarters of I. F. Laucks, 
Inc., makers of adhesives and lamina- 
tion glues. 

Mr. Trombley will serve as sales 
representative for Monsanto’s organic, 
Merrimac, phosphate and plastics di- 
visions, and for its rubber service de- 
partment, reporting to Ed Schuler, 
general branch manager, West Coast 
territory, with offices in San Fran- 
cisco. 


Lumberman Makes History 


P. M. Shaw, Jr., Duluth, Minn., 
some time ago, at the request of the 
Minnesota Historical Society of St. 
Paul, sent that organization data cov- 
ering cargo shipments of the inspec- 
tion and shipping business of his 
firm, P. M. Shaw Jr. & Co., of which 
he was the sole owner. These data 
include a list of ships and barges 
employed by Mr. Shaw in shipping 
lumber by way of the Great Lakes 
to eastern markets. The March issue 
of the society’s magazine “Minnesota 
History,” carried an acknowledgment 
as follows in part: “The list provides 
a convenient record of many of the 
lumber hookers that were once a fea- 
ture of Lake Superior transportation. 
The number of board feet included in 
each shipment and the date on which 
it was made also appear in the rec- 
ord. Other items of information to 
be found in the papers, which cover 
the period from 1895 to 1925, are lists 
of lumber mills that operated in or 
near Duluth or that shipped lumber 
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to that city. Mr. Shaw played a prom- 
inent role in the history of lumber 
exporting from Duluth, handling 
about 42 percent of the total ship- 
ments in the period covered by his 
papers.” 


Company Pays Tribute to 
Employees 


That the Pacific Northwest lumber 
industry has been able to back up the 
fighting men with a flow of vital 
goods has been in no small measure 
due to the “oldsters,” who have piled 
up an enviable record for “presentee- 
ism.” 

At the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co.’s operation in Tacoma, 54 men 


65 years or older are on the job every 
day. Dean of them all is Axel Stuck- 
rath, 77 years old and an employee of 
that firm 42 years. Three other work- 
men—Pat Brennan, Adolph Anderson, 
and Peter Osterberg—are a year older 
than Stuckrath. In the past 13 
months, 125 men have not lost a 
working day through absenteeism. _ 

Recently the St. Paul & Tacoma 
organization paid tribute to its em- 
ployees whose work has sent more 
than a quarter billion feet of lumber 
to the fighting men since Pearl Har- 
bor. More than 400 employees were 
there — all except the woods crew, 
which was busy in the timberlands 
getting out logs. 


Corydon Wagner, vice president, 


xX 


“Paves” the Way 


to Tokyo and Berlin! 


Before our armies can advance 
into the strongholds of the ene- 
my, vast quantities of lumber 
must reach our army engineers 
and Navy Seabees for the con- 
struction of docks on invasion 
fronts, for military installations 
everywhere. Lumber precedes 
our armed forces wherever 


they go. 


Wood boxes and crates, too— 
probably consuming more than 
half of all the lumber this coun- 
try produces this year — must 
carry food and the fighting tools 
of attack. It is estimated that 
300 feet of lumber are required 
to send a man overseas... 50 
feet a month are needed to main- 
tain him there! 


That is the magnitude of the 
job before us... why the friendly 


T/Sgt. Eddie Bounds, Instructor- 
engineer on a B-24, Army Air a 
truck driver for Dier 


at Dierks, Ark. Sergeant Bounds 
is one of the 321 Dierks employees 
in the armed services whom we 
will proudly welcome back with 
the return of peace. 


cooperation that has grown be- 
tween our company and our 
dealers through many years has 
been temporarily upset... why 
we must ask the patient and 
understanding indulgence of 
loyal dealers, until the roads to 
Tokyo and Berlin are cleared! 


When that day comes—forwhich 
we now earnestly strive and plan 
— Dierks and its loyal dealers 
will be ready to resume their 
obligations to peacetime prog- 
ress—together! 


Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. 


Dierks Building 


2, 1044 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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._ told how teamwork and co-operation 
achieved the production mark. 

Also appearing before the sawmill 
crews were George B. Carpenter, 
western administrator, Order L-335; 
J. Philip Boyd, Washington, D. C., 
director of the Lumber and Lumber 
Products Division of WPB; Dr. John 
L. Davis, nationally known speaker, 
and Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary- 
manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

E. G. Griggs II, president of St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., who in- 
troduced Speaker Davis, ranks as an- 
other veteran of the company. He 
recalled having set the record for 
“falling into” the log pond—a record 
that still stands. 


Appointed Advertising Manager 


The Independent Lock Co. and Lock- 
wood Hardware 
Manufac- 
turing Co., Fitch- 
burg, Mass., an- 
nounce the ap- 
pointment 
of Frank H. 
Sherwood as 
manager of ad- 
vertising, cata- 
logs, and_ sales 
promotion. Mr. 
Sherwood brings 
to his new post a 
broad knowledge of builders’ hard- 
ware gained through 27 years in the 
industry. 


F. H. Sherwood 


Family of Tall Service Men 


Rufas King, owner of the Pioneer 
Lumber Co., Seattle wholesaler, is 
proud of the part his family is taking 
in the war. He has two sons and a 
son-in-law in the service. Lt. George 
Towle King, 24, is piloting a Ventura 
somewhere in the Pacific. Martin 
Douglas King, 21, is an ensign’on a 
troop landing craft, also somewhere 
in the Pacific, and his daughter Ar- 
lene’s husband, Maj. W. Emlen Roose- 
velt, a member of the Oyster Bay 
branch of the Roosevelts, is overseas 
somewhere in Europe. His eldest son, 


Rufas, Jr., has so far been unable 
to pass the physical requirements. 
Rufas, Jr., is 6 feet, 4% inches tall; 
George is 6 feet 34%, Martin 6 feet 1, 
and Maj. Roosevelt 6 feet 3 inches. 
Rufas King, Sr., saw service as a Red 
Cross field man in World War I. 


Hoo Counted ‘em? 

In a recent county primary in Kan- 
sas City, Hoo-Hoo’er A. T. Brink of 
the Tri-State Lumber & Shingle Co., 
running for county judge, received 
9999 votes, and addressed a letter to 
the Snark of the Universe inquiring 
about the portent of the balloting. 
Judge aspirant Brink added that the 
9999 votes weren’t enough. 


Taylor County Reunion Picnic 

The Taylor County Reunion Group 
of Wisconsin held its third annual re- 
union picnic in Lincoln Park, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., on Sun- 
day, Aug. 13. 

An elm, two feet 
in diameter, which 
had reached its ma- 
turity, was cut with 
the consent of the 
Milwaukee County 
Park Commission and was used by 
factory representatives to demon- 
strate the practicability of felling 
trees by means of a Disston-Mercury 
chain saw unit. This particular chain 
saw is not yet on the market for 
civilian use, but is allotted to certain 
loggers and lumbermen working on 
defense contracts to stimulate the out- 
put of logs and pulpwood for saw- 
mills and paper mills by increasing 
the cutting capacity and reducing 
manpower requirements. 

Members of the T. C. Reunion 
Group, mostly former lumberjacks of 
the Paul Bunyan type, added zest to 
the afternoon’s program -by demon- 
strating the cutting up of the elm 
into thin dises or slices with an old- 
fashioned cross-cut saw. The discs 
were auctioned off and the proceeds 
donated to the Milwaukee Chapter of 
the American Red Cross. 

Louis A. Maier is president of the 
Taylor County Reunion Group, with 


headquarters in the Majestic Build- 
ing, Milwaukee 3, Wis., and he was 
general chairman of reunion- 
picnic. 


School Forests 


The experience of Wisconsin in 
the development of school forests 
may prove of value to other forest 
states, according to a pamphlet called 
“Wisconsin’s School Forests” now be- 
ing distributed to industrial, school, 
and state leaders by American Forest 
Products Industries, Inc. 

As part of a state-sponsored plan, 
cooperating with private industry, 
Wisconsin now has 212 school forests, 
embracing more than 14,000 acres. 

The plan may be readily adopted 
in any forest state, and is urged as 
an effective means of training the ris- 
ing generation in the true meaning 
and importance of forests. 


Forestry Miscellany 

Pacific Mills Ltd., Ocean Falls and 
Vancouver, B. C., announces the ap- 
pointment of Hugh Hodgins as head 
of its new department of forestry. 


As an important part of a long- 


range program this company is plac- 
ing its forest holdings in British Co- 
lumbia on a managed basis that will 
assure adequate supplies of pulp tim- 
ber for its substantial operations. 


Appointed State Forester 
Appointment of George W. Dean as 
State forester to succeed the late Fred 
C. Peterson has been announced by 
members of the Virginia State con- 
servation commission. 


Private Forester Appointments 
H. R. MacMillan has announced the 
appointment of John Douglas Gil- 
mour, forestry engineer, as forester 
for the H. R. MacMillan Export Co., 
Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 


Kentucky Sets Record Forest Fire Fund 

A tentative budget of $92,313 for 
forest fire control, biggest in history 
for Kentucky, was announced re- 
cently by Harold B. Newland, direc- 
tor of the Division of Forestry. Mr. 
Newland said $39,765 of the $50,000 
State appropriation given to the For- 


PILOT ROCK PINE 


Soft-Textured Ponderosa from the John Day District of Eastern Oregon 
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Moderna 
Specializing in 
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F Pilot Rock Sales Agency 


203 Radio Central Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


6 Moore cross-circulation kilns of 
modern design. 
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Limited 
Port Moody, B. C. Canada 


Help Your Customers 


CONSERVE HEAT * MAKE FUEL 
LAST LONGER * REDUCE FUEL COST 


Transparent, shatterproof R-V-LITE is 
an effective insulator. Keeps heat in, 
cold out . . . retains humidity. Heat- 
ing engineers assert that as high as 
30% of the heat generated in the 
average home is lost through the 
glass window panes, when not covered 

by storm doors and windows. Properly 
Manuf acturers of fitted storm doors and windows of 


R-V-LITE will prevent the greater part 


A New Low-Cost, All- 
Purpose Window 
Material 


A special heavy duty 
fabric impregnated 
with R-V translucent 
weatherproof com- 
pound. Freely admits 
ultra violet rays. 150- 
ft. rolls, 36” wide. 
Send a trial order to 
your jobber today. 


of this loss. 
rial furnished free to all R-V- 
Exclusive Manufacturers of R-V-LITE and R-V-TEX 
AND GRAIN BIN 


R-V-LITE nationwide publication 
and radio advertising makes 
e e ar f doubly effective the powerful 
LITE dealers. 
3472 N. Kimball Ave. Chicago 18, Ill. 
| Extra Lumber Profits on 


Lumber & Shingles _ARVEY CORPORATION 
\ the Huge Storage Market! 


We furnish the steel hoops and 
necessary hardware with 
simple, accurate blueprints for 
| Hi | easy construction. Complete 
knocked-down bins also avail- 
Ht able. Lowest priced government 
{Hi i approved bin you can sell. Make 

double profit on the lumber and 
the bin or crib. Write for 
complete details and attractive 
dealer offer. 


SIEBRING MFG. CO. 


GEORGE, IOWA 


Metal Trims 
CHROMEDGE 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
B & T Metal Trims trade- 
marked CHROMEDGE “hit 
the mark” every time in add- 
ing lasting beauty and utility 
to modern interiors: And 
they'll be ready for all post- 
7 war building needs! 


THE BB& T Metals Company 


Columbus 16, Ohio. 


4 


— 
A.D. CHAPMAN & COMPANY, INC. 


CHICAGO MEMPHIS NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK PORTLAND 
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estry Division by the 1944 General 
Assembly has been earmarked for fire 
protection. Added to that will be 
$39,420 in Federal money, plus co- 
operative fire protection fees. 


State Lands to Produce State 
Furnishings 

Henry J. Malsberger, Florida State 
forester, Tallahassee, Fla., has an- 
nounced plans for operation of a small 
sawmill at Camp O’Leno, south of 
Lake City, as the initial step in a 
program for producing camp furni- 
ture from lumber produced on State 
lands. The sawmill, acquired from the 
Army, was formerly used briefly by 
the Civilian Conservation Corps be- 


SUGAR & WESTERN 


#1 MONTGOMERY ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


GA R Pattern Lumber 


elects and 
Shop 


PINE 


California Ponderosa Pine 
Mouldings and Cut Stock 


» Sugar Pine Specialists for 40 Years, 


THE FEATHER RIVER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


CALIFORNIA 
SOFT PINE, 


WHITE FIR and INCENSE CEDAR 
Annual Production 50,000,000 Ft. 


LUMBER, BOX SHOOK 
and MOULDINGS 
Mills and Sales Office: 


DELLEKER, PLUMAS COUNTY, CALIF. 
We are member of Western Pine Association 


fore abandonment of that program. 
Malsberger hopes to add to the equip- 
ment and to eventually develop a com- 
plete, small processing plant for the 
supplying of State Park Service needs 
in furnishings and timbers. 
Foresters on Inspection Trip 

E. W. Loveridge, W. L. Dutton, and 
W. R. Chapline, officials of the U.S. 
Forest Service, Washington, D.C., 
were recently on an inspection trip 
of national forests in northern Cali- 
fornia. Regional Forester S. B. Snow 
accompanied the Washington officials 
on their tour of the California forests. 


Experimental Plantings 

Plans for experimental plantings of 
mahogany and balsa trees in south 
Florida have been announced in Moore 
Haven by County Agent F. D. Yaun. 
An initial shipment consisted of 25 
small mahogany trees being distrib- 
uted by the Atlantic Land & Improve- 
ment Co., a subsidiary of the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad, it was an- 
nounced. These trees were supplied 
to co-operating land owners, for tests 
on muck, hummock, and sand soils. 
The balsa trees are also to be 
planted in the Lake Okeechobee area. 


North Carolina Timber Farms 

The North Carolina Timber Farm 
System has recently been organized 
under the sponsorship of the North 
Carolina Forestry Association to per- 
petuate the State’s supply of timber 
by encouraging good forestry prac- 
tices on the 18,400,000 acres of forests 
and farm woodlands in this State. 

C. F. Korstian of Duke University, 
president of the Association, states 
that “good forestry management evi- 
dences good citizenship and good busi- 
ness judgment.” Owners of forest 
land or woodlands have been ‘invited 
to participate in the Timber Farms 
program and certificates are being 
awarded for meritorious work in for- 
estry management. 

The Division of Forestry of the 
State Department of Conservation 
and Development, the extension serv- 
ice of North Carolina State College, 
and the Southern Pine Association are 
actively cooperating in the Timber 
Farm program, and it has the official 
endorsement of Gov. J. Melville 
Broughton. 


ALL TYPES—ALL GRADES 
Western Pines & West Codst Lumber 


arge and Long Timbers - Fir Piling up to 150 ft. » 
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.three yards there and a chain of yards 


. . Obituaries 


ROBERT C. BROOKS, president 
Brooks Lumber Co., Bellingham, Wash., 
was killed Aug. 5 in an automobile ac- 
cident. 


EDWIN LAWSON BRUCE, “Daa” 
Bruce, as he was affectionately called 
by friends and employees, died at his 
home in Los Angeles, Calif., Aug. 17, 
at the age of 89. At the time of his 
death he was chairman of the board of 
E. L. Bruce Co. and of the Mississippi 
& Skuna Valley Railroad Co. Under 
his leadership a small lumber business 
grew into what is reputedly the world’s 
largest hardwood flooring manufactur- 
ing concern. Mr. Bruce’s first lumber 
experience was in his father’s mill and 
retail yard at Lawrence, Kan. In 1884, 
when 29, he went to Kansas City, Mo., 
where he opened his first retail lumber 
yard, and before many years he had 


in Kansas and Oklahoma. Twice floods 
destroyed his Kansas City yards, and 
then he established the Kansas City 
Hardwood Flooring Co., which was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1913. In 1914 Mr. 
Bruce moved to Little Rock, Ark., and 
built a flooring plant—the start of the 
present E. L. Bruce Co. “Dad” Bruce 
was the company’s first and only sales- 
man for a number of years, while his 
sons were handling the plant. In 1921 
the E. L. Bruce plant was built in 
Memphis and the general offices moved 
there. In the years that followed, 
under E. L. Bruce’s guiding hand, 
plants were built or acquired at Bruce, 
Miss.; Nashville, Tenn.; Laurel, Miss.; 
Cairo, Ill., and Reed City, Mich. Mr. 
Bruce was always particularly proud 
of the operation at Bruce, Miss., and 
of the railroad which was constructed 
there. The progressive little town 
which grew around the plant was 
appropriately named for him. Up to 
the time of his death, Mr. Bruce took 
an active interest in the business he 
founded. Although he had moved to 
Los Angeles in 1922 “to retire,” he es- 
tablished a Bruce distributing ware- 
house in Los Angeles, which grew to 
be the biggest single outlet of, his com- 
pany’s products. Until recently he went 
to the office daily, and made regular 
trips to Memphis and other Bruce 
plants. Mr. Bruce is survived by his 
widow, and three sons, C. Arthur Bruce, 
Robert G. Bruce, and Edwin L. Bruce, 
Jr., all officials of E. L. Bruce Co. A 
fourth son, Frank E. Bruce, who was a 
vice president of the company, died in 
1940. He also leaves ten grandchildren 
and ten great-grandchildren. His family 
was his greatest pride, and he often 
said: “I wish that every American 
family would stick together and work 
as we did.” (Photo on page 54.) 


GEORGE E. CRUVER, 72, father ot 
N. O. Cruver, manager of The Wheeler, 
Osgood Co., Tacoma, Wash., died Aug. 
20 in a Tacoma hospital. 


CLINTON E. DeWITT, 71, president 
and general manager of Northwest Ex- 
port Lumber Co., Seattle, died Aug. 14 
in a Seattle hospital, following an ill- 
ness of several months. He had lived 
in Seattle the past twenty years, be- 
coming well known as an authority on 
export of lumber. Prior to the post he 
held during his last illness he was con- 
nected with Bolcom Canal Lumber Co. 
and Globe Export Lumber Co. He was L 
active in Boy Scout work. Mr. DeWitt 
is survived by his widow, a daughter, 
a son, and one grandchild. 


‘JOHN B. DURYEA, 79, pioneer Ray- 
mond, Wash., lumberman, died Aug. 10 
in Redwood Estates, Calif., where he 
had made his home for the last several 
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AMERICAN Lumber Handling Equipment 
for Saw Mills, Veneer Plants, Industrials 


Planer Feed Elevators 

Dry Kiln Car Loaders 

Dry Kiln Car Unloaders 
Automatic Lumber Stackers 
Hydraulic Veneer Lifts 
Dryer Feed Elevators 
Automatic Press Loaders 
Hydraulic Elevating Tables 


Passenger, Freight & Industrial Elevators 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


iLogged in 1936-37 


1908 -- 750,000,000 Feet of Standing Timber 
1942 -- 750,000,000 Feet of Standing Timber 


HAS YIELDED 1,019,000,000 FEET 
45% Hemlock, 15% White Pine, 40% Hardwood 


Sustained Yield Policy Equals Perpetual Supply 
DEFEND YOUR TRADE with 


MENOMINEE INDIAN MILLS 


i Neopit, Wisconsin 
Air-Dried - QUALITY LUMBER - Kiln - Dried 
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LANE 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


AVAILABLE FOR 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


Sturdy and dependable. Fast, accurate saw- 
ing assured. 

Carriages running on roller bearings. Auto- 
matic pawl release on set head. Fast, power- 
ful dogs. Friction or Belt Feed, as preferred. 
Ball Bearing arbor, and roller bearing Feed- 
works if desired. 


Various sizes and dogs to meet your needs. 


experience in building Saw 
5 ills and woodworking machinery. 


LANE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MONTPELIER, VT. 


Wherever 


od Is Usel 


Longer Life 


Better Service 


WOODTOX, easily applied to wood or plywood, con- 
trols decay, rot, termites, lyctus beetles and wood 
borers ... and prevents warping, shrinking, checking 
and grain raising. : 


WOODTOX is but one of a full line of toxic controls 
and moisture repellents manufactured by the Wood 
Treating Chemicals Company. Through one of these 
standard preparations, or a special laboratory formula, 
you can meet any wood treating problem. 


SEND FOR BULLETINS of standard wood treating 
preparations, describing purposes and applications, 
and giving prices. These bulletins will give you the 
answer to your wood control problem. 


WOOD TREATING 
CHEMICALS COMPANY 


5137 SOUTHWEST AVE., ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 


Sales Agents for MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
SAPSTAIN CONTROL. WOOD PRESERVATIVES and 
MOISTURE REPELLENTS 
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The MANAGERIAL FILE 


A desk-side efficiency unit 
for the busy executive de- 
manding privacy, security, 
convenience. 2 locks. 2!/2” 
rubber castors. Ball-bear- 
ing rollers on drawer. 
High quality. Order today. 


Northwest Metal Prods. Co. 


McMINNVILLE, OREGON 


cturers 
onufa ° 


WEST Coast FoREST PRODUCTS 


Manufacturers 


PINE & POPLAR 


LUMBER 


Members 
Ss. P. 1. B. 


LA_ GRANGE, GA. 


Change Your Saws to Simonds 


B F, 3, or 2" inserted tooth. Cut more lumber at less 


a new one, at about '; the cost of new. 
er saws, alo on solid and trimmer saws. 


J. H. MINER SAW MFG. CO., Meridian. Miss. 


WHITE PINE 


lif i ite 
Also Pine 


Fir Wallboard Gav proaucts 
William Schuette Company 
New York 
1 East 42d St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Gillies Bros. & Co. Ltd. 


BRAESIDE, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Genuine WHITE PIN 


Air-Seasoned e Water-Cured 


For 102 years, 1842-1944. Capacity 30 million ft. annually 


Members N. W .L. D. Assn. 


DRY STOCK--ROUGH or DRESSED. Prompt Shipment 


Established 1910 Port Arthur. Ontario 


(PINUS 
STROBUS) 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
TIMBERS 
stock 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
Reliable Shippers 32 Years 


SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


WRITE US! AIR MAIL ONE DAY EACH WAY! 


years. He wus one of the organizers 
of the former West Coast Veneer & 
Manufacturing Co. Survivors include 
two brothers and two sisters. 


WELLINGTON B. EARLE, 74, for 
many years identified with the Wis- 
consin Land & Lumber Co., Hermans- 
ville, Mich., and also with other lum- 
ber companies, died suddenly in a hos- 
pital at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., on Aug. 
21. Mr. Earle followed his uncle, Dr. 
G. W. Earle, from Binghamton, N. Y., 
to Hermansville, Mich., in 1890. He 
worked for the Wisconsin Land & Lum- 
ber Co. in various positions until 1898, 
when he went to Sault Ste Marie, and 
operated the Soo Lumber Co. there until 
1910, returning to Hermansville to take 
charge of sales for the Wisconsin Land 
& Lumber Co., in which position he 
continued until 1921. He then went to 
Menominee, Mich., to take charge of 
sales for the Thompson Wells Lumber 
Co., until 1927, when he again returned 
to Hermansville to resume as head of 
the sales department of the Wisconsin 
Land & Lumber Co. until his retirement 
in 1938. Mr. Earle was always inter- 
ested in civic affairs and took an active 
part in matters of public interest. He 
was active in lumber trade association 
affairs and especially in the Maple 
Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association almost from 
the inception of those associations up 
to the time of his retirement six years 
ago. During the past two summer 
seasons he continued to be identified 
with the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co. 
as an assistant manager at Blaney 
Park, Mich. Survivors include a son, 
an executive of a shipbuilding company 
in Baltimore, and his cousins, G. Harold 
Earle, president, and Stewart E. Earle, 
vice president, of Wisconsin Land & 
Lumber Co. 


LEE FRAZIER, 55, who had operated 
sawmills in the eastern Kentucky hard- 
wood field for nearly thirty years, and 
a lumber and building supply business 
at Hot Spot, Ky., died Aug. 18, after a 
brief illness. Besides his widow, he is 
survived by four’ sons two 
daughters. It is expected his son, E. L. 
Frazier, of Detroit, Mich., will take 
over his father’s business. 


FOREST A. GRAVES, 51, proprietor 
of Graves Lumber Co., Seneca, IIl., died 
in Ottawa, Ill., July 26. Mr. Graves also 
owned the Valley Roofing & Supply Co. 
with warehouses at Davenport, Iowa; 
Peoria, Rockford, and Elgin, Ill. His 
widow and three children survive. 


CLAUDE MILES GUNN, 63, who with 
his father and brother established the 
Gunn Veneer Manufacturing Co., San- 
ford, N. C., died suddenly at his home 
there, following an illness of several 
weeks with a heart ailment. Mr. Gunn 
had retired from active business a few 
years ago. 


* LIEUT. JOHN R. HUSSEY, 21, 
son of Robert E. Hussey of Robert 
E. Hussey Lumber Co., Mercer, Wis., 
was killed in action in France on 
D-Day, June 6, according to informa- 
tion released by the Secretary of War. 
Lieut. Hussey was commissioned into 
the Army immediately upon his gradu- 
ation from Culver Military Academy. 
He was sent to Camp Wheeler and later 
to Camp Benning, both in Georgia, and 
was married while in training in 
Georgia. Besides his father, he leaves 
his widow and a baby son. 


THOMAS KINZER, 78, proprietor of 
the Kinzer Lumber Co., Sorento, III, 
died recently in a hospital there, of a 
heart ailment. He is survived by his 
widow, a daughter, and a son. 


LIEUT. WILLIAM HENRY 
KINZY, JR., 19, son of William H. 
Kinzy, Memphis, Tenn., southern sales 
manager for The Upson Co., was killed 


September 


in action on July 16, according to in- 
formation received by his parents from 
the War Department. Lieut. Kinzy, Jr,, 
was said to be one of the youngest 
officers in the Army. A Columbia Mili- 
tary Academy graduate, he was a cadet 
lieutenant before entering the Army 
in November, 1942. He received his offi- 
cers training at Fort Benning, Ga., and 
later taught military classes at Camp 
Blanding, Fla., and Camp Robinson, 
Ark. Besides his parents, he is survived 
by a sister and his grandmother. 


PATRICK McDONOUGH, 76, chair- 
man of the board and former president 
of Plainfield Lumber & Supply Co. 
Plainfield, N. J., died Aug. 17 at his 
summer home near Rangeley, Maine, 
after a long illness. He leaves a son, 
four daughters, a brother, and two 
sisters. 


EZRA OSBORN, 77, president of Os- 
born Lumber Mill, Red Bank, N. J., died 
Aug. 14 at his home in Fair Haven, N. J. 
Surviving are his widow, with whom he 
celebrated on Dec. 25, 1938, the fiftieth 
anniversary of their marriage; a daugh- 
ter, a brother, and two sisters. 


WALTER CLYDE PETTUS, 56, Cam. 
den, S. C., died at his home there on 
Aug. 12. He is survived by his widow, 
three sisters, and three brothers. 


CHARLES ARCHIBALT ROBERTS, 
former secretary-treasurer of E. J. 
Maxwell, Ltd., Montreal, Canada, died 
Aug. 10. Surviving are his widow and 
three daughters. 


GUY NOEL SANDERS, 69, lumber 
operator for past 19 years in the Sis- 
kiyou district of California, died in a 
Hornbrook, Calif., hospital after a brief 
illness recently. He is survived by his 
widow, a daughter, and a son. 


JOHN SAUER, 50, retail lumber and 
coal dealer of Rgscoe, Minn., was killed 
instantly Aug. 10 when he was electro- 
cuted in his home by a telephone wire 


‘which was short-circuited by an elec- 


tric power line during a storm. His 
widow and seven children survive, as 
also do his parents and several brothers 
and sisters. 


FRED W. SMITH, 74, retired owner 
of the West Shore Lumber Co., Racine, 
Wis., died Aug. 21 at his home in 
Racine. His widow, a son, and a daugh- 
ter survive. 


THOMAS CARL SUMMERS, 56, owner 
of the Dixie Lumber Co., Cherryville, 
N. C., died Aug. 10, from a heart attack. 


PAUL A. WARD, vice president and 
general manager of Wood Conversion 
Co., St. Paul, Minn., died suddenly Aug. 
14 at a hospital in that city, after an 
illness of two weeks. He was taken il! 
in Chicago while attending a meeting 
of the Insulation Board Institute. Mr. 
Ward was known nationally in the in- 
sulation trade, having spent practically 
all of his business life in that indus- 
try and having served as president of 
the Insulation Board Institute in 1942. 
An aviator in World War I, Mr. Ward 
was an ardent sportsman and main- 
tained a home on the St. Croix River, 
where he spent his summers, He was 
a member of Hoo-Hoo and of various 
other organizations. Survivors include 
his widow, his mother, a brother, and 
a sister. 


EURY RALPH WEBB, 54, vice presi- 
dent and manager of the Enare Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., Poplar Bluff, 
Mo., died Aug. 9, following a brief ill- 
ness attributed to a heart ailment. Sur- 
vivors include his widow, a daughter, 
a grandson, and his mother. 


WILBUR F. YOUNG, 58, former vice 
president of New Rochelle Coal & Lum- 
ber Co., died Aug. 15 in a hospital at 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Surviving are his 
widow, a son, two brothers, and a 
sister. 
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Retail Ceiling Violations to 
Be Handled Locally 


The responsibility of price panels 
of War Price and Rating Boards in 
handling violations of retail ceiling 
prices was broadened recently by OPA 
Administrator Chester Bowles. 

Acting under a new provision of 
the price control law. Mr. Bowles di- 
rected Price Panels to negotiate with 
retailers for a voluntary settlement 
involving payments to the United 
States Treasury or to customers in 
cases of overcharges. The amount of 
payment may vary from the actual 
overcharge to a penalty of three times 
the overcharge, or $50 whichever is 
greater. 

Other provisions in the broadened 
price panel program follow: 

1. In extending the price control 
act, Congress gave the Administrator 
authority to sue a retailer in cases 
of overcharge, if the customer did 
not sue within 30 days. 

2. In cases of unintentional viola- 
tions the Price Panels say, if they 
believe the circumstances warrant, 
close the case with an agreement from 
the retailer to comply in future sales. 

3. If the Price Panel finds that rec- 
ords were falsified, payments were 
made on the side, or the violations 
were repeated after a warning from 
OPA, the Price Panel is to send the 
cases directly to the District Office 
for handling. 

4. If the overcharged customers 
can be identified, the money is to be 
returned to them. If they can not be 
identified, the payment is to the 
United States Treasury. In no case 
will OPA obtain a refund for the cus- 
tomer in excess of the overcharge to 
him. If the customer wishes to sue 
for treble damages, he must do so 
before OPA takes action. 

5. Negotiation with the Price Panel 


on the part of the retailer is volun- 


tary throughout. If the retailer is 
unwilling to agree to a voluntary set- 
tlement in place of formal court ac- 
tion the Price Panel will send the 
case to District enforcement officials 
for handling. 


Urges Investigation of Contract 
Cancellation Clauses 


The Southern Pine War Committee 
has advised members of its indus- 
try to investigate the terms of their 
prime or sub-contracts for war goods 
to determine provisions made for con- 
tract cancellations. 

It should be learned whether or not 
on termination, the customer will ac- 
cept all stock manufactured or in the 
process of manufacture. Credit re- 
sponsibility should also be checked. 
It is suggested that should contracts 
be cancelled, some contractors might 
discontinue payment of invoices pend- 
ing settlement with the Government 
which would involve unsettled ae- 
counts over long periods. 


$2,500 Home Workshop Contest 


Awards totaling $2,500 will be made 
to contestants in a national compe- 
tition to discover plans for the most 
efficient and practical post-war home 
workshop layout, sponsored by the 
Delta Manufacturing Co. of Milwau- 
kee, peacetime manufacturer of home- 
craft power tools. First prize in the 
contest which closes October 31, will 
be $1,000 worth of power tools, with 
a total of 199 other prizes offered. 

An entrant submits to the Delta 
firm a sketch showing the floor plan 
of his proposed workshop with an 
explanation of what power tools he 
desires and why they are valuable to 
him. The entry may show either pro- 


posed changes in an existing shop or 
it may show a shop which is still 
only “a gleam in the homecrafter’s 
ave.” 

Entries need not be elaborate and 
may deal with a shop planned for 
only one or two power tools or one 
which may have a full complement 
of equipment. 

To aid contestants the Delta Manu- 
facturing Co. has recently published 
a free booklet entitled “Happiness Is 
in Your Hands,” with many colored 
illustrations of shops of various sizes 
and types, which may be obtained 
through The American Lumberman, 
139 No. Clark St., Chicago. 


WPB Telegram Promises 
L-335 Relief to Retailers 


Retailers, wholesalers and distribu- 
tion yard operators in all sections of 
the country continue to flood the 
Lumber Branch of WPB with mes- 
sages of protest against the 8000 feet 
(maximum) sale of “free lumber” a 
quarter. Among them is Lester W. 
Foley, president, Foley Lumber Indus- 
tries, Jacksonville, Fla.. who made a 
request for liberalization of the 8000- 
foot limitation, and advanced reasons 
for the request. 

Mr. Foley’s principal point is that 
retailers who have had large lumber 
sales should be entitled to sell more 
than small-volume operators. On 
August 24, Mr. Foley received the 
following telegram from E. D. Kelly 
of the WPB Lumber Branch: 

“We are considering some action to 
relieve the situation expressed in your 
communication within a few days, 
that will allow some grades of certain 
species of lumber and culls to be sold 
on uncertified, unrated orders. This 
action will take care of your prob- 
lems.” 


George Drolet, 


Consulting Forester 
Depletion Reports 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Management Plans 
Valuation Surveys 


TUSCALOOSA, 
ALABAMA 


KNIGHT SAW MILLS 


All Iron & Steel Construction 
DOGS, SET WORKS, EDGERS 


Manufactured by 


THE KENT MACHINE COMPANY 


117 Portage St. Cuyahoga Falls, 0. 


Selects 
Shop Lumber 
Pattern Lumber 
Mouldings 
Common Boards 


Dimension 


Planing Mill 
Box Factory 
Moulding Factory 


Member of 
Western Pine Assn. 


Quincy, California 
Sloat, California 


California Sierras 
High Elevation Quality Timber 


UINCY 


CALIFORNIA 


Sugar Pine -« Ponderosa 


Quincy Lumber Company, Inc. 
Quincy, California — 


Mills at Sales Office 


Quincy, California 
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ADVERTISING 


RATES PER WORD, PER INSERTION 


8c per word for one insertion. 

7c per word, per insertion, for 2 consecutive 
insertions. 

6c per word, per insertion, for 3 to 5 consecu- 
tive insertions. 

Attractive discounts for 6, 13 er 26 consecu- 

tive insertions. 

When answering “blind’’ advertisements ad- 

dress number shown care o 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Illinois 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED 


Experienced lumbermen who are capable of 
doing estimating, sales and general office 
work in retail lumber yard. cellent pay. 
Whelan Lumber Co., Topeka, Kansas. 


SALES MANAGER 


Lumber salesman and office man cavable of 
assuming duties of sales manager. Excellent 
opportunity for experienced lumberman. Loca- 
tion Chicago. Retail and wholesale. Address 
Box R-54, American Lumberman. 


HELP WANTED 
We need experienced and capable men for 
Assistant Manager, drivers, yard men. Good 
opportunity. GARFIELD MILL, 631 Grand St., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


WANTED SAW FILER OR ASSISTANT 


for large 10° & 12’° wide band saws and 
circular saws. Chicago pros, Good salary. 
Steady work. Mostly soft woods and timbers. 
Write promptly to P-60, American Lumberman. 


POSTWAR OPPORTUNITY 


Start now. Capable lumbermen acquainted 
with railroad requirements. Must know sell- 
ing and buying of railroad lumber items. 
Location Chicago. Wholesale and Retail Lum- 
ber Co. with large yard and planing mill 
facilities. Give age, nationality. past experi- 
ence. Confidential. Address Box R-64, Amer- 
ican Lumberman. 


WANTED 


Experienced manager for present retail lum- 
ber yard located forty miles north-east of St. 


Louis. Will build new yard as soon as per- 
ge = Jersey Lumber & Coal Co., Jersey- 
ville, Il. 


WANTED 


Salesman to sell roofing and asbestos siding 
materials to farmers in Dixon, Sterling, Henry, 
Savanna and Belvidere territories. Old es- 
tablished company. Permanent position. 
Guaranteed gives. Call Dixon 213 collect 
or write to The Hunter Company, 81 College 
Ave., Dixon, Illinois. 


WANTED HARDWOOD INSPECTOR FOR 


Distribution Yard and capable in handling 

men. ployment now and after the war 

assured. 

HEIDLER HARDWOOD LUMBER COMPANY 
2559 S. Damen Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois 


RETAIL LUMBER YARD MAN 
Experienced unloading cars and grading lum- 
ber, also help ship and load trucks. 

The A. G. SHARP LUMBER CO., 
Youngstown 1, Ohio 


WANTED BOOKKEEPER 


Experienced. Essential industry—not manu- 
anna Address Box R-79, American Lum- 
erman. 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED 


Manager for Hardwood Band Mill operation 
located in Southeastern Kentucky. Must 
know truck and tractor logging. be able to 
handle men, negotiate contracts, buy stump- 
age. etc. State references and po Te ex- 
pected in first letter. Address Box R-46, 
American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Roofers and Siding men to work near Dixon, 
Sterling, Henry, Savanna, Belvidere. To 
wages. Steady work. Phone Dixon 213 col- 
lect or write to The Hunter Company, 81 
College Ave., Dixon, Illinois. 


WANTED 


Experienced salesman. Retail lumber and 
building material yard San Francisco. Must 
be experienced. ermanent job. Essential 
industry. Unlimited future for right man. 
Excellent salary. Address Box R-86, American 
Lumberman. 


WANTED 


Saw Smithers, experienced on circular and 
long cross cut saws. Good pay. Good 
working conditions. Excellent ost war 
opportunities. Address Box No. R-73, Ameri- 
can Lumberman. 


PLANING MILL FOREMAN 


Capable of setting and repairing planers, re- 
saws and moulder. Also supecvising operat- 
ing. Permanent position for right man. Give 
age, experience, salary desired. Chicago, 
Address Box R-61, American Lumberman. 


FOREMAN FOR RADIO CABINETS 


Finished and portable types. This is a post- 
war offer, however, right man will be hired 
immediately. State past experience and ref- 
erences. Box R-84, erican Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED MANAGER 


For small long time Tennessee saw mill oper- 
ation; pine and hardwood band mill, planing 
mill, kilns, commissary, saw mill town. Must 
be reasonably young and experienced from 
stump to car, including office. Write full 
history of experience and former employers 
with first letter. Excellent salary and bonus. 
Address R-78, American Lumberman. 


LOGGING CONTRACTOR WANTED 


Can offer long term logging contract to logger 
with trucks, tractors and other equipment, for 
logging Appalachian timber to our mill. Large 
tract, largely Oak and Poplar,. long life oper- 
ation extending over a number of years. Ex- 
tremely attractive proposition to the logger 
who can deliver the goods and who is looking 


for a long term logging job. 


Address inquiries to: 


W. P. LATHAM, General Manager 
or 
B. F. CHEATHAM. Secretary 


GEORGIA HARDWOOD LUMBER COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, S. C. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


AUDITOR AND TAX ACCOUNTANT 


is oe for a position. Wide experience in- 
cluding lumber manufacturing. public ac- 
counting, and all forms of taxation. Highest 
references. P. O. Box 2192, DeSoto Sta., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


GOOD LUMBERMAN 


Stump to car, second to none, available on 
short notice. Address R-26, American Lumber- 
man. 


HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 


Supervising Hardwood Concentration Yard. 
ddress Box R-27, American Lumberman. 


Graduate Forester with 15 years varied expe- 
rience in buying. estimating. logging. manu- 
facturing and sales. A producer with proven 


executive ability. Desires connection in east 
or southeast as manager sawmill operation or 
buyer. 


Address R-88, American Lumberman. 


OFFICE & SALES MANAGER 
Age 45—Available at once. 28 years lumber 
experience. Upper Michigan or Wisconsin 
preferred. Amiable and aggressive. Address 
Box R-89,. American Lumberman. 


DEPENDABLE RETAIL LUMBERMAN 
Available. Twenty years experience urban 
sales, management, purchasing. Age 43. Ad- 
dress Box R-90, American Lumberman 


RETAIL LUMBERMAN 


Past experience as manager capable of esti- 
mating, sales and general office work in retail 
ard. Seeking a position in a larger city. 
owa and vicinity preferred. Best of refer- 
ences. Address Box R-69, American Lumber- 
mean. 


RETAIL LUMBER MANAGER 


Age 41, capable, progressive, steady, 18 years 
experience, 15 with last 2 employers. Desires 


change. Prefer Mid-west or Western town of 
5,000 or over. Address Box R-70, American 
Lumberman. 


LUMBERMAN 


30 years experience as General Superintend- 
ent, Yard Foreman. Hardwood Inspector 
Northern Hardwood and Hemlock. Two Years 
Yard Superintendent Retail Lumber. Age 46. 
Hustler. Address Box R-65, American Lumber- 
man. 


HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
Open for position. Experienced in Appala- 
chian Northern and Southern Hardwoods. Best 
S references. Address R-82, American Lum- 
erman. 


WANTED EMPLOYMENT 


Manager of retail lumber and hardware busi- 
ness in good town. Prefer Central Ill. I 
have 10 years experience as carpenter and 20 
years as manager of yard and 2 years as 
clerk in hardware store. I am 59 years old. 
have good health, don’t use liquor or to- 
bacco. Can give good reference from former 
employer and I can be available about Oct. 
Ist. Address R-83, American Lumberman. 


WANTED SUPERINTENDENT 
and office manager, for a small sawmill cut- 
ting about one-and-one-half to two million 
feet a year. State age, experience, reference 
ond salary desired. 
KRETZ BROTHERS, ANTIGO, WISCONSIN 


Competent, experienced yellow pine inspec- 
tor. Well versed in railroad and car material, 
yard and shed stock, export. Also concentra- 
tion plant superintendent. Best of references. 
Above draft age. P. O. Box 342, Columbia, 


WANTED 


A yard manager with experience in lumber, 
coal and hardware. Address R-93, American 
Lumberman. 


JOB WANTED 
Band Saw Filer plenty of experience all size 


mills. Prefer big one. Twelve years on last 
job. Address R-76, American Lumberman. 
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